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®THE  FOURTH  ESTATE  The  Only  hidependent  Weekly  Jouiiud  of  Newspaper  inn 


There's  no  such  thing  as  a  calm 
before,  during  or  after  the  storm. 

An  unknown  force  was  coming.  One  most  of  us  had  only  read  about  in  history  books. 

Before  the  storm,  warning  local  residents  of  its  imminent  landfall  and  destructive  power 
was  top  priority. 

Packing  150-mile-per-hour  winds,  it  hit  with  stunning  impact.  During  the  storm,  our 
reporters,  editors  and  photojoumalists  covered  it  head  on,  from  every  conceivable  location. 

Now,  the  rebuilding  continues.  After  the  storm,  coverage  is  more  important  than  ever. 

We've  exposed  the  good  and  the  bad,  the  heroes  and  the  villains.  Plus  we  continue  to 
support  relief  efforts  through  employee  volunteers  and  fundraising  programs. 

Hurricane  Andrew  has  been  a  journalist's  dream  and  nightmare.  We've  had  the  unique 
opportunity  to  provide  firsthand  coverage  of  the  BiowardlMm  Beach 

nation's  largest  natural  disaster  in  this  century,  and  ,  *  -m 

our  people  responded  to  the  challenge.  We  hope  we  CYl tl  Yld 

never  have  to  do  it  again. 

America's  fastest-growing  major  newspaper  since  1980. 


In  Illinois 


here  is  a  major  daily  newspaper  in  Illinois  with  a  high  level  of 
household  penetration  in  a  stable,  affluent  and  well  educated  market  that  is 
located  in  the  hub  of  an  1 1 -county  retail  trade  zone... 

and  ifs  not  in  Chicago! 

When  you  need  to  reach  Central  Illinois,  we’ve  got  you  covered. 

^tateJournal-I^gistef“ 

One  Copley  Plaza  •  Post  Office  Box  219  •  Springfield,  Illinois  62705-0219 

®  Copltjf  M{wspaj2«« 


UK  Beit  TV  Usings 
Are  Gening  Bien  Bener 


Newspapers  are  our  Number  Bne  priorily 


Tribune  Media  Services  has  earned  the  reputation  as  the  first 
choice  for  newspapers  that  want  to  give  their  readers  the  most 
accurate  and  readable  TV  schedules  available. 


Now,  thanks  to  a  state-of-the-art 
upgrade  of  our  TV  listings 
production  system,  TMS  can  make 
5?/^  customized  logs  and  grids  available 
to  more  newspapers  m  more 
J  markets,  large  and  small. 

•'  /  And  the  scores  of  leading  dailies  that 
are  already  TMS  TV  Listings 
customers  wiU  see  us  continue  to 
exceed  our  own  track  record  for 
accuracy,  dependability  and  service. 

For  more  information  on  the  listings 
service  that  gives  top  priority  to 
newspapers,  call  Tom  Beatty  at 
1-800-245-6536. 


Ideas  that  work. 


Tribune  Media  Services 

435  N.  Michigan  Avenue  •  Suite  600  •  Chicago, IL  60611 
/  County  Line  Road  •  P.O.  Box  900  •  Glens  Falls,  NY  12801 
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Doug  Borgstedt 

'  TMojE  6  Years  wmi  rukhie  '4  years  with  bush  wasn't 


NOVEMBER 

1 8>2 1  — Associated  Press  Managing  Editors  Conference,  The  Hilton 
Hawaiian  Village,  Waikiki,  Hawaii. 

1  B>2 1  — Society  of  Professional  Journalists,  Annual  Conference, 
The  Stouffer  Harbor  Plara  Hotel,  Baltimore,  Md. 

JjmUARY 

8-9 — Investigative  Reporters  and  Editors/National  Press  Club,  Joint 
Conference  on  In-depth  Reporting,  The  Holiday  Inn  Crowne  Plaza  at 
Metro  Center,  Washington,  D.C. 

1  A- 1  6 — Wisconsin  Newspaper  Association,  Annual  Convention, 
The  Paper  Valley,  Appleton,  Wis. 

ai-23  — Tennessee  Press  Institute/Tennessee  Press  Association, 
Winter  Convention,  Winter  Convention,  The  Sheraton  Music  City 
Hotel,  Nashville,  Tenn. 

22-24 — Kentucky  Press  Association,  Winter  Convention,  The  Ex¬ 
ecutive  Hotel,  Louisville,  Ky. 

28- 30 — North  Carolina  Press  Association,  Winter  Meeting,  The 
Friday  Center,  Chapel  Hill,  N.C. 

29- 3 1  —Michigan  Newspaper  Association,  Annual  Convention, 
The  Amway  Grand  Plaza  Hotel,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 

29-3 1  — Minnesota  Newspaper  Association,  Annual  Convention, 
The  Radisson  South  Hotel,  Bloomington,  Minn. 


Seminars/Workshops/Clinics 


NOVEMBER 

29- 1  2/ 4 — American  Press  Institute,  Management  Skills  Seminar, 
API  Headquarters,  Reston,  Va. 

29-12/5  — American  Press  Institute,  Classified  Advertising  Man¬ 
agers  Seminar,  API  Headquarters,  Reston,  Va. 

DECEMBER 

2 — New  England  Newspaper  Association,  “Covering  Business  and  Fi¬ 
nance  in  the  90s”  Workshop,  The  Radisson  Hotel,  Marlborough,  Mass. 

1  -4 — Rochester  Institute  of  Technology,  “Quality  Reproduction  for 
Newspapers"  Seminar,  RIT  Technical  and  Education  Center  of  the 
Graphic  Arts  Industry,  Rochester,  N.Y. 

1  4- 1  5 — Rochester  Institute  of  Technology,  “Improving  Mainte¬ 
nance  Techniques  in  Your  Printing  Plant”  Seminar,  RIT  Technical  and 
Education  Center  of  the  Graphic  Arts  Industry,  Rochester,  N.Y. 

1  T- 1 8 — Rochester  Institute  of  Technology,  “Quality  Customer  Ser¬ 
vice”  Seminar,  RIT  Technical  and  Education  Center  of  the  Graphic 
Arts  Industry,  Rochester,  N.Y. 

JANUARY 

1  O- 1  5 — American  Press  Institute,  “Editing  the  Weekly  and  Com¬ 
munity  Newspaper”  Seminar,  API  Headquarters,  Reston,  Va. 

1  O- 1  5 — American  Press  Institute,  “Managing  Newspaper  Market¬ 
ing”  Seminar,  API  Headquarters,  Reston,  Va. 

24-29 — American  Press  Institute,  City  and  Metro  Editors  Seminar 
(over  75,000  circulation),  API  Headquarters,  Reston,  Va. 

24-29 — American  Press  Institute,  “Design  and  Graphics”  Seminar, 
API  Headquarters,  Reston,  Va. 

2 1  -22 — Rochester  Institute  of  Technology,  “Effective  Scheduling 
and  Production”  Seminar,  RIT  Technical  and  Education  Center  of  the 
Graphic  Ans  Industry,  Rochester,  N.Y. 
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WERE  QREfiT-TKirs  TO  THF 
RANCH  -  UVINQ  IT  UP  AT 
5ANTA  PARPARA-* 


TOO  TOUqH.EITHEK-ROOaHlMQ* 
IT  AT  KENHEPUNKPORT-  LOTS 
OF  QOLF-aORlOAFISRiNQ-* 


■'  wonder  WHAT  SORT  Of 
PERKS  AND  NICETIES  WE 
CAN  EXPECrr  COVERlNq 
THIS  QUY  CLlNTOH-y  * 


HI, BOSS  -  GOT  time  TO  SEE  A 
CITIZENS  GROUP  WHO  CLAIM  V(E  ■ 
PRINT  TOO  MUCH  bAV  NEW5  ANP  Jm 
IGNORE  THE  GOOD  NEWS 


m 
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To  really  understand  what  life  is  like  for 
migrant  workers,  you  have  to  do  more  than 
just  scratch  the  surface. 

Isabel  Valle  knows  what  it’s  like  to  raise  a  family  when  you  don’ t 
know  what  your  next  job  will  be,  where  it  will  be,  or  how  long  it 
might  last  What  it's  like  to  start  each  day  at  3:30  am.  And  how  it 
feels  to  keep  your  entire  life  packed  and  ready  to  move  in  a  few 
hours  notice. 

Isabel  knows  all  about  it  And  thanks  to  her  efforts,  so  do 
thousands  of  readers. 

As  a  reporter  on  special  assignment  for  the  Walla  Walla 
Union-Bulletin  in  Washington  State,  she  lived,  woiked  and  moved 
with  a  migrant  family  for  an  entire  year.  And  her  reports  ^)peared 
every  Sunday  in  “Fields  of  Toil:  A  Migrant  Family’s  Journey.” 

This  series  is  just  one  of  the  ways  the  Union-Bulletin  has  been 
helping  to  replace  stereotypes  and  misconceptions  with  greater 
understanding  and  acceptance.  And  at  The  Seattle  Times,  we  think 
their  efforts  deserve  to  be  recognized. 

Their  dedication  and  involvement  make  for  more  than  just  award¬ 
winning  journalism.  They’re  making  a  difference. 


UMONBULLETIN 

A  wholly-owned  subsidiary  of  The  Seattle  Times 


Anwy  the  Media 

Re-Elect  Bush 


1  1  Press  Bashing  is  for  Naught 

An  unofficial  slogan  of  the  Republican 
presidential  campaign — ‘Annoy  the 
media:  Re-elect  Bush’ — fails  to  win  a 
voter  (reader/viewer)  majority. 


26  Newspeople  in  the  News 


30  Advertising/Promotion — Cori' 
necticut'based  direct-mail  company 
ADVO  Inc.  gets  political  as  it  solicits 
funds  for  its  lobbying  group;  Controversy 
surrounds  prenatal  ad  campaign  in  Ohio. 


12  Past  Press  Pools 

Retired  Associated  Press  president  Wes 
Gallagher  recalls  press  coverage  of  the 
Allied  invasion  of  North  Africa  50 
years  ago. 


36  News  Tech  — Front-end  systems 
vendors  weather  recession,  Atex  and 
CText  modify  pact,  late  orders  for  SI  I, 
SIIGlobalNet  launched;  Newsprint  pro¬ 
duction  update. 


1 3  Protecting  the  Client 

New  York  defense  attorney  Laura 
Brevetti  says  that  covering  a  high-profile 
court  case  can  be  rough  on  reporters,  but 
handling  the  media  is  no  cakewalk  for 
lawyers. 


38  Syndicates/News  Services — E.W. 
Scripps  parts  with  part  of  United  Media; 
Newspaper  Enterprise  Association  offers 
‘Pop  Culture’  comic  strip. 


Page  1 1  Bashing  the  media 


37  Legal  — Rhetorical  hyperbole  is  OK, 
defamation  is  not. 


a  lot  more  of  me. 


14  In  Disguise 

When  famed  jockey  Lester  Piggott  was 
injured  in  a  horse  race  in  Florida  and 
had  to  be  hospitalized,  British  newspa¬ 
per  reporters  donned  some  creative  cos¬ 
tumes  to  snag  an  interview. 


64  Classified 


2  Calendar 


15a  Postal  Perot? 

New  Postmaster  General  Marvin 
Runyon  promises  to  ‘fix  it,’  but  concedes 
he  lacks  specifics  on  how  he  will  do  it. 


2  The  Fourth  Estate 


2  About  Awards 


HtAlTH 


1 4  Getting  Better 

Daily  newspaper  circulations  are  begin¬ 
ning  to  firm,  according  to  the  latest 
Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations  report. 


8  Editorial 


s  wrom 


9  Letters  to  the  Editor 


POP  CULTURE™  by  Steve  McGarry 


1  8  Stock  Tables 


1 7  Up  for  Sale 

The  Peninsula  Times  Tribune  in  Palo 
Alto,  Calif.,  is  put  up  for  sale  by  the 
Tribune  Newspaper  Co.,  a  subsidiary  of 
Chicago’s  Tribune  Co. 


28  Ownership  Changes 


52  Shop  Talk  at  Thirty 

Religion  used  to  be  an  up-and-coming 
beat  when  the  likes  of  Pat  Robertson, 
Jimmy  Swaggart,  and  Jim  and  Tammy 
Bakker  graced  newspapers’  pages.  Late¬ 
ly,  howevet,  religion  has  become  the 
Rodney  Dangerfield  of  beats  as  many 
editors  consider  it  to  be  peripheral. 

EditorfifPublisher  •  November  14,  1992 


18a  Change  in  Sacramento 
The  Sacramento  (Calif.)  Union  under¬ 
went  its  third  ownership  shift  in  three 
years  when  it  was  purchased  by  mem¬ 
bers  of  a  local  family  of  printers. 


Page  39  Pop  strip 
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For  more  information,  fax  CoverSTORY’s  publisher 
Ray  Mason,  at  (914)  561-0848  _ - — 


A  Division  of  Thomson  Newspapers  of  New  York,  Inc 


Get  the  good  news  today! 


.  Readers! 

M  80%  of  newspaper  readers  say  they  want  to  know  more 
about  their  favorite  TV,  movie  and  music  personalities. 
CoverSTORY features  short,  bright,  exclusive  interviews  with 
everyone  from  Madonna  to  McEnroe. 


Advertisers! 

CoverSTORY  gives  your  advertising  clients 
what  they  want  -  their  share  of  the  spotlight. 
CoverSTORY  delivers  readers  and  their  dollars 
to  your  advertisers. 


Profits! 

^  As  a  TMC  or  added-value  package,  CoverSTORY  gives 
publishers  a  low-cost,  high-quality  strategy  to  boost 
revenues  and  market  share. 


Ttie  nottest  weekiy  news  rrancnise  around  — 

Here’s  news  that  delivers! 


THAT  CROPS,  BURNS,  DODOES, 
CAPTIONS,  COEOR  CORRECTS. 

AND  WEIGHS  ONLY  1Z6  LBS. 

When  you  need  to  get  the  news  out  fast,  easily  under  an  airline 
every  second  counts.  Thai's  why  you  need  the  new,  seat  or  into  an  over 
Nikon  NT-3000  digital  photo  transmitter.  Its  speed,  light  head  compartment, 
weight,  and  other  impressive  features  make  all  the  dif-  An  optional,  rugged, 
ference  in  the  world.  No  matter  where  in  the  world  an  hardshell  shipping 
assignment  may  be.  case  is  also  available. 


FROM  THE  FRONT  LINE  TO 
THE  FRONT  PAGE  IN  SECONOS. 

The  new  Nikon  NT-3000  provides  the  fastest 
high  quality,  digital  photo  transmission  currently  avail¬ 
able  in  a  single  portable  unit  Just  plug  it 
in.  Turn  it  on.  And  transmit  Its  calibra- 
tion  system  is  so  efficient,  there’s  no 
warm-up  time. 


SOAOVANCEO, 
YOU  KNOW  IT’S  A 
NIKON. 


SO  VERSATILE,  IT  OPERATES 
AS  A  SELF  CONTAINER 
WORKSTATION. 

From  2700  DPI  scanning,  to 
image  editing,  to  digital  transmission,  the  full-featured 
NT-3000  does  it  alt 

Cursor  keys  and  a  mouse  let  you  instruct  its  on¬ 
board  computer  which  has  a  full  color  LCD  display 
monitor,  and  a  full  keyboard  for  creating  captions,  iq 
There’s  even  a  hand-held,  black  and  white  scanner  so 
you  can  scan  handwritten  captions  or  printed  material. 

What’s  more,  the  NT-3000  can  store  up  to  80  / 

compressed  images.  And,  transmit  user  selected  con-  trans 
tact  sheets  of  low  resolution  images  so  editors  can  to  thi 
choose  the  image  they  want  to  print.  It  even  allows  withou 
remote  access  to  contact  sheets  or  individual  high  reso-  A  nc 

lution  images.  we  offer 


avail-  The  NT-3000  was  carefully 
)lug  it  researched,  designed  and  tested  with  the  field  pho 
libra-  tographer  and  photo  editor  in  mind.  It  features 
5  no  Nikon’s  latest  high-speed,  state-of-the-art  scanning 
of  color  or  monochrome,  positive  or  negative  film. 

And  offers  advanced  digital  transmission.  It  even 
^  has  built-in  multitasking  software  to  allow  for  simul¬ 
taneous  scanning,  captioning  and  transmission. 

Designed  to  accommodate  future  technological 
advances  and  improvements,  the  NT-3000  is  also 
fully  compatible  with  ait  major  communications  and 
network  systems,  worldwide. 

And  for  those  with  analog  requirements,  the 
NT-3000  is  optionally  capable  of  simultaneous  ana¬ 
log  transmission. 


SO  COMPACT,  IT  FITS 
UNOER  AN  AIRLINE  SEAT. 

At  just  17.6  lbs.,  the  NT-3000  is  so  light,  you  can 
bring  it  anywhere,  set  it  up  anywhere.  Perfect  for 
on-location  use!  Its  well-designed,  durable  carry-on  bag 
has  room  for  all  the  NT-3000  accessories.  And  it  stides 


teriai.  BUY  OR  LEASE. 

to  80  As  you  can  see,  the  Nikon  NT-3000  digital  photo 
1  con-  transmitter  is  a  true  Nikon  system  tool  so  essential 
>  can  to  the  job,  no  news  organization  can  afford  to  be 
>ows  without  at  least  one. 

so-  And  because  it’s  an  important  investment, 
we  offer  you  the  option  to  buy  or  lease  directly  from 
Nikon.  We  have  an  attractive  lease  package  with  ftex- 
ible  rates  and  terms  to  meet  every  need.  For  more 
information,  write:  Nikon  Electronic  Imaging, 
Dept.E2,  101  Cleveland  Avenue,  Bayshore,  NY 
11706.  Or  call  1-800-52-NIKON  or  (516)  547-4355. 

Nikon. 

ELECTRONie  IMAGING 
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James  Wright  Brown,  Chairman  of  the  Board,  1912-1959 


Robert  U.  Brown,  President 


Ferdinand  C.  Teubner,  Publisher 
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®Th£  Fourth  Estate 


Charter  Member 
Audit  Bureau 
(if  Circubticms 
Bureau  Member 

Newspaper  Associatiun  BJl  1 

of  America 


The  Oldest  Publishers  and  Advertisers 
Newspaper  in  America 

With  which  have  been  merged:  The  Jotinuiiist 
established  March  22, 1884:  l^e^paperdam  established 
March.  1892;  the  Fourth  Estate,  March  1, 1894; 
Editor  &  Publisher,  June  29, 1901; 
Adt’ertising,  januar>'  22, 1925. 


Who  won  the  Cold  War? 

TRYING  TO  GIVE  credit  to  any  country  or  its  chief  executive  for  winning  the 
Cold  War,  as  has  been  attempted  in  the  recent  presidential  campaign,  is  a  futile 
exercise. 

The  penetration  of  truth  through  the  Iron  Curtain  was  inexorable.  The  devel¬ 
opment  of  radio,  television  and  satellite  communications  expedited  the  process 
which  had  been  going  on  through  print  media  slowly  but  surely  over  decades.  No 
one  knows  how  long  it  would  have  taken  without  the  extraordinary  technological 
developments,  but  it  was  inevitable.  Truth  cannot  be  suppressed. 

Freedom  Review,  published  by  Freedom  House,  quotes  historian  Robert  Con¬ 
quest  as  saying  that  “the  struggle  against  the  Soviet  monster  was  a  fight  for  truth. 
It  was  a  struggle  against  terror  and  oppression,  but  it  was  above  all  a  fight  against 
lies.” 

We  must  all  remember  that  the  victory  has  not  been  complete.  The  Communist 
grip  still  exists  in  China,  Vietnam,  North  Korea  and  Cuba.  Ultimately,  truth  will 
prevail  there  also. 


Media  conspiracy 

THE  PRESIDENTIAL  CAMPAIGN  also  spawned  charges  that  the  press  was 
unfair.  All  candidates  took  part  in  that  exercise,  which  should  bring  the  conclu¬ 
sion  that  the  press  must  have  been  doing  something  right. 

After  examining  the  charges.  The  Economist  concludes  (Nov.  6); 

“So  there  is  no  media  conspiracy,  and  probably  never  can  be  again.  And  there 
can  never  be  a  book  like  The  Boys  on  the  Bus.  Communications  technology  has 
robbed  the  boys  (and  now  lots  of  girls,  too)  of  their  power.  The  days  when  you 
could  work  out  what  the  story  of  the  day  was  by  reading  the  front  pages  of  the 
Washington  Post  or  the  New  York  Times,  or  by  watching  the  network  news,  have 
gone  forever.  In  their  place  is  something  more  messy,  more  partisan  (but  partisan 
for  everyone  and  nobody),  more  modem,  more  controlled  by  the  consumer — and 
more  fun.” 


Circulations  rebounding 

APPROXIMATELY  HALF  OF  the  nation’s  25  largest  daily  and  Sunday  newspa¬ 
pers  had  gains  in  circulation  during  the  second  and  third  quarters  of  this  year 
compared  with  a  year  ago,  according  to  the  latest  ABC  FAS-FAX  figures.  It  is 
significant  that  these  gains  were  achieved  over  a  period  that  included  the  tradi¬ 
tional  summer  slump  in  the  third  quarter.  With  small  gains  in  advertising  vol¬ 
ume  being  reported  from  around  the  country,  these  figures  show  the  resilience  of 
this  industry. 
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Letters  to  the  Editor 

Defamation  Act  clarified 


I  AM  WRITING  in  response  to  your 
recent  editorial  on  the  proposed  Uni¬ 
form  Defamation  Act.  I  serve  as  the  re¬ 
porter  for  the  Drafting  Committee  of 
the  Uniform  Defamation  Act  and,  in 
that  capacity,  I  wish  to  correct  certain 
errors  in  the  editorial’s  description  of 
the  act. 

First,  the  editorial  indicated  that  the 
act  “forbids  publication.”  Specifically, 
the  editorial  stated  that  the  act’s  “expe¬ 
dited  trial  clause  would  prohibit  publi¬ 
cation  of  additional  stories  while  a  libel 
case  is  pending.” 

I  agree  that  such  a  provision  would 
be  unconstitutional,  but  it  is  nowhere 
to  be  found  in  the  act.  I  know  of  no 
such  provision  in  the  “expedited  trial 
clause,”  which  simply  permits  a  court  to 
expedite  the  adjudication  of  libel 
claims;  nor  does  such  a  provision  ap¬ 
pear  in  any  other  part  of  the  act. 

In  your  accompanying  article  de¬ 
scribing  the  hearing  recently  held  on 
the  act,  it  was  accurately  reported  that 
one  of  the  witnesses  made  such  an  as- 


Newspaperdom. 


sertion.  The  witness,  however,  was 
wrong. 

Second,  the  editorial  indicated  that 
the  vindication  provisions  of  the  act 
“would  allow  complainants  to  seek  ad¬ 
judication  on  the  falsity  of  an  assertion 
in  exchange  for  giving  up  the  right  to 
seek  punitive  damages.” 

This  statement  is  incorrect.  Instead, 
the  act  permits  a  complainant  to  seek 
adjudication  of  the  falsity  of  a  defama¬ 
tory  statement  in  exchange  for  giving 
up  all  damages,  including  not  only 
punitive  damages,  but  compensatory 
damages  and  recovery  of  out-of-pocket 
expenses. 

Third,  I  concur  with  your  view  that 
excessive  punitive  damage  awards  are 
troubling.  The  committee  concurs  as 
well.  The  Uniform  Act  contains  a  pro¬ 
vision  abolishing  punitive  damages, 
and  the  act  indicates  the  committee’s 
full  support  for  that  provision. 

An  alternative  punitive  damages  sec¬ 
tion,  written  at  the  request  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Conference,  has  been  included 
in  the  act,  but  the  conference  has  not 
decided  to  permit  punitive  damages  in 
libel  actions  under  the  act,  and  the 
committee  remains  steadfast  in  its  op¬ 
position  to  that  result. 

Finally,  the  editorial  indicates  that 


there  is  no  provision  “expressly  assuring 
freedom  of  expression.”  I  suppose  that 
this  is  technically  true,  as  those  exact 
words  are  not  used,  but  the  statement  is 
inaccurate  in  substance. 

The  act  contains  all  of  the  constitu¬ 
tional  privileges  required  by  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court  to  protect  free¬ 
dom  of  expression.  Indeed,  the  act  pro¬ 
vides  greater  First  Amendment  protec¬ 
tions  than  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court  currently  requires. 

Other  matters  discussed  in  the  edito¬ 
rial  fall  in  the  range  of  fair  debate  and 
opinion,  and  I  will  not  address  those 
here. 

While  I  believe  that  the  act  holds 
real  promise  of  reducing  libel  litigation, 
controlling  damage  awards,  and  (per¬ 
haps  most  importantly)  limiting  the 
amount  of  intrusive  discovery  into  the 
reporting  and  editorial  processes,  I  also 
understand  that  there  is  disagreement 
on  these  points  as  well  as  on  the  gener¬ 
al  question  of  the  act’s  desirability. 

Open  debate  and  discussion  about 
those  disagreements  is,  of  course,  in  the 
best  of  our  traditions,  but  that  debate 
and  discussion  is  most  constructive 
when  it  is  informed. 

It  is  in  the  spirit  of  assuring  that  the 
debate  will  be  based  on  correct  factual 
premises  that  I  write  in  response  to  the 
editorial. 

Randall  P.  Bezanson 

( Bezanson  is  dean  and  professor  of  law  at 

the  School  of  Law,  Washington  and  Lee 
University,  Lexington,  Va.) 


80  YIARS  AGO  .  .  .  Secretly 
mobilized  with  American  forces  to 
cover  the  attack  on  Vichy-con¬ 
trolled  African  colonies,  the  largest 
contingent  of  U.S.  war  correspon¬ 
dents  and  photographers  ever  as¬ 
sembled  (reported  to  be  35)  popped 
up  along  the  1,000-mile  front  of  the 
Allied  invasion  on  Nov.  7.  The  situ¬ 
ation  of  seven  correspondents  facing 
internment  in  Vichy  was  in  doubt. 


A  planted  and  calculated  news 
story  in  London  that  Gen.  Eisen¬ 
hower  was  en  route  to  the  United 
States  for  White  House  talks  was 
widely  publicized  by  the  U.S.  press 
and  helped  to  deceive  the  Axis  pow¬ 
ers  about  his  whereabouts  and  the 
invasion.  He  had  left  London,  but 
was  on  his  way  to  Africa. 
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Press  Bashing  is 
for  Naught 

Republican  campaign  slogan  ‘Annoy  the  media,  re-elect 
President  Bush’  fails  to  win  a  voter  (reader/viewer)  majority 


by  Debra  Qersh 

AS  OFTEN  HAPPENS  during  election 
years,  those  “nattering  nabobs  of  nega¬ 
tivism”  took  a  bashing  from  the  presi¬ 
dential  candidates  and  their  supporters. 

The  disparagement  even  got  to  the 
point  where  the  slogan  “Annoy  the  me¬ 
dia,  re-elect  President  Bush”  became  a 
familiar  Republican  rallying  cry. 

This  is  nothing  new.  The  battle  be¬ 
tween  the  press  and  politicians  is  as  old 
as  our  political  system  itself. 

What  was  innovative  this  time 
around,  however,  was  the  way  the  can¬ 
didates  used  alternative  media  to  their 
advantage,  while  at  the  same  time  be¬ 
littling  more  mainstream  outlets. 

Independent  candidate  H.  Ross  Per¬ 
ot,  who  warned  supporters  before  the 
election,  “You  gotta  stop  letting  these 
people  in  the  press  tell  you  who  to  vote 
for,”  spent  millions  of  dollars  taking  his 
unfiltered  message  directly  to  the  pub¬ 
lic  through  television  infomercials  that 
aired  during  prime  time. 

Perot,  nevertheless,  publicly 
launched  his  first  shot  at  the  White 
House  on  the  Larry  King  Live  talk  show. 

Further,  after  he  had  re-entered  the 
race,  Perot  was  quick  enough  to  tell  the 
press  about  the  alleged  Republican 
dirty  tricks  that  had  led  him  to  quit  the 
first  time.  But  as  soon  as  he  was  asked 
to  provide  proof  for  his  accusations, 
Perot  called  reporters  “teen-age  boys” 
and  “jerks”  and  said  he  was  fed  up  with 
their  questioning  his  integrity. 

Some  of  the  most  vitriolic  attacks  on 
the  media,  however,  were  delivered  by 
the  incumbents,  from  the  vice  presi¬ 
dent’s  jousting  with  a  fictional  tv  news- 
woman  and  his  criticism  of  the  “cultur¬ 
al  elite”  to  the  president  himself,  who 
charged  this  was  “the  most  biased  year 
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President  Bush  addressing  a  pre-election  crowd  with  his  unofficial  campaign  slogan 
hanging  overhead. 


in  the  history  of  presidential  politics.” 

The  day  before  the  election,  the 
president  told  a  crowd  in  Ohio,  “Every 
one  of  you  knows  that  there  has  not 
been  objectivity  in  the  coverage.” 

As  Election  Day  neared,  crowds  for 
the  Republicans  got  into  such  an  anti¬ 
press  frenzy  they  began  kicking  and 
physically  abusing  journalists  to  the 
point  where  the  president  had  to  ask 
them  to  stop. 

Lest  he  allow  the  watchdogs  from  the 
Fourth  Estate  go  completely  unscathed, 
however,  while  he  urged  the  crowd  not 
to  abuse  the  journalists  at  the  rally,  who 
were  only  doing  their  jobs,  he  still 
called  on  them  to  “Take  it  out  on  the 
talking  heads  in  the  national  press  that 
come  on  and  tell  us  everything  that’s 
bad  about  America.” 

Following  the  election,  however. 


Bush  campaign  manager  Robert  Teeter 
on  the  Today  show  conceded  that  the 
“sluggish  economy,”  not  the  press,  was 
to  blame  for  Bill  Clinton’s  victory. 

Newsday  Washington  bureau  chief 
Gaylord  Shaw,  who  remembered  the 
media  bashing  from  the  Nixon  admin¬ 
istration,  said  he  found  this  campaign’s 
rhetoric  had  “a  little  bit  different  pitch 
and  tone,”  which  he  found  “troubling 
in  some  respects.” 

“What  people  need  to  understand  is 
that  we’re  not  doing  this  to  get  the  can¬ 
didate.  We  are  there  to  represent  the 
people,”  Shaw  noted.  “The  stories  are 
intended  to  be  read  by  many  of  the  peo¬ 
ple  who  seem  very  eager  and  anxious  to 
bash  us.  We  have  to  do  a  better  job  of 


(See  Bashing  on  page  41 ) 


Past  Press  Pools 

Retired  Associated  Press  president  recalls  press  coverage 
of  the  Allied  invasion  of  North  Africa  50  years  ago 


by  M.L.Stein 

FROM  HIS  COMFORTABLE  retire¬ 
ment  in  Santa  Barbara,  Calif.,  Wes 
Gallagher  reminisced  recently  about 
the  Allied  invasion  of  North  Africa 
and  its  aftermath  50  years  ago. 

Gallagher,  who  was  there  as  a  young 
Associated  Press  reporter,  pointed  out 
one  basic  difference  between  that  oper¬ 
ation  and  Desert  Storm,  in  which  cor¬ 
respondents  were  restricted  in  their 
movements  and  were  kept  almost  con¬ 
stantly  under  the  wing  of  military  pub¬ 
lic  information  officers. 

“We  could  go  anywhere  we  wanted 
to  and  come  back  and  file  our  stories,” 
recalled  Gallagher,  who  led  the  AP 
field  crew  and  rose  to  become  AP’s 
president  in  1962. 

However,  the  correspondents’  copy 
was  censored,  he  noted,  frequently  by 
Army  officers  who  had  been  newspaper¬ 
men  in  civilian  life.  Among  them  were 
Capt.  John  Hutchinson,  formerly  of  the 
Memphis  Commercial  Appeal,  and  Capt. 
Max  Boyd,  a  former  AP  staffer. 

Gallagher  was  initially  based  in 
Gibraltar,  where  Gen.  Dwight  D. 
Eisenhower,  the  Allied  Supreme  Com¬ 
mander,  directed  the  November  8, 
1942,  landings  in  Algiers  and  Morocco. 
He  and  two  correspondents  from  Unit¬ 
ed  Press  and  Reuters  comprised  a  head¬ 
quarters  pool. 

Shortly  after  the  invasion.  Editor  & 
Publisher  reported  that  at  least  35 
American  journalists  had  covered  the 
invasion  called  Operation  Torch  in  the 
vicinity  of  Casablanca  in  Morocco  and 
the  beaches  near  Oran  and  Algiers. 

Maj.  Gen.  George  Patton  command¬ 
ed  35,000  troops,  Maj.  Gen.  Lloyd  R. 
Fredenall  led  39,000  other  U.S.  sol¬ 
diers,  and  the  British  contributed 
23,000  men. 

The  correspondents  included  John 
Thompson,  Chicago  Tribune;  Gault 
MacGowan,  New  York  Sun;  Hal  Boyle 
and  Don  Whitehead,  AP;  Robert  G. 
Nixon,  INS;  Ned  Russell  and  C.R. 
Cunningham,  UP;  Drew  Middleton, 
New  York  Times;  photographers  Charles 
Corte  and  Joseph  Boyle  of  Acme  News- 


“We  could  go  anywhere  we  wanted  to  and 
come  back  and  file  our  stories.” 

—  Wes  Qallagher,  retired  AP  president 
and  World  War  II  correspondent,  pictured 
above  in  a  1945  photo. 


pictures;  Eliot  Elisofon,  Life,  and  Harri¬ 
son  B.  Roberts,  AP. 

At  the  outset  of  the  landings,  Gal¬ 
lagher,  Cunningham  and  Nixon  were 
among  the  few  reporters  allowed  to 
clear  stories. 

A  day  later,  a  field  news  pool  was 
started  at  the  insistence  of  Army  au¬ 
thorities.  London  news  offices  advised 
New  York  that  the  communication  sys¬ 
tem  was  jammed  and  all  American  wire 
services  were  to  pool  stories. 

Gallagher  said  his  file  from  Gibraltar 
was  flown  to  London  and  then  sent  to 
the  United  States  by  cable. 

There  was  no  particular  style  in 
pooled  dispatches.  One  of  Gallagher’s 
reports  was  bylined,  “United  States 
Correspondent.” 

The  pool  lasted  only  a  few  days  and 
from  then  on  every  correspondent  was 
on  his  own.  However,  story  length  was 
budgeted  to  200  words  a  day  from  the 
field  and  5,000  daily  from  the  main  Al¬ 
lied  Headquarters,  which  was  moved 
from  Gibraltar  to  Algiers  as  the  inva¬ 
sion  progressed.  Still,  some  correspon¬ 
dents  managed  to  file  dispatches  that 
ran  from  1,200  to  1,700  words. 

The  UP’s  Russell  and  William 
Stoneman  of  the  Chicago  Daily  News 


circumvented  the  word  rule  by  collabo¬ 
rating  on  a  story.  UP  carried  the  piece 
under  Russell’s  byline  only  and  the  Dai¬ 
ly  News  used  Stoneman’s. 

Joe  Alex  Morris,  UP  foreign  editor, 
who  was  in  London  for  several  months, 
sent  a  memo  to  New  York  that  de¬ 
scribed  the  press  arrangements  for  the 
North  African  invasion  as  “one  of  the 
best-guarded  secrets  of  the  war.” 

Leo  Disher  of  UP  was  among  the  Al¬ 
lied  casualties  in  the  Oran  assault. 

Observing  from  a  U.S.  Coast  Guard 
cutter  that  was  raked  by  shore  batteries, 
he  suffered  24  wounds,  including  two 
broken  legs,  and  was  the  only  man  left 
alive  on  the  bridge.  Still,  he  managed 
to  swing  himself  over  the  side  and  swim 
ashore.  Later,  from  his  hospital  bed,  he 
was  able  to  dictate  a  story  to  London. 

In  the  field,  Gallagher  said,  each 
army  had  its  own  press  headquarters 
and  “trained  censors.”  He  remembers 
Eisenhower  as  being  “very  friendly  to 
the  press,”  an  attitude  that  continued 
until  AP’s  Ed  Kennedy  broke  an  embar¬ 
go  on  Germany’s  unconditional  surren¬ 
der  on  May  7, 1945. 

The  dispatch  was  true  but  it  set  off 
an  international  controversy  and  put 
AP  in  the  doghouse  with  Eisenhower 
and  competing  news  media. 

“The  Army  shut  us  down  for  eight 
hours,”  Gallagher  remembered.  Fifty- 
four  correspondents  accredited  to  Al¬ 
lied  headquarters  wrote  to  Eisenhower, 
calling  Kennedy’s  story  “the  most  dis¬ 
graceful,  deliberate  and  unethical  dou¬ 
blecross  in  the  history  of  journalism.” 

At  the  time,  E&P  defended  Ken¬ 
nedy,  writing,  “Had  we  been  in  Ken¬ 
nedy’s  position  we  are  inclined  to  be¬ 
lieve  we  would  have  attempted  to  do 
just  as  he  did.” 

Overall,  though,  Eisenhower  trusted 
war  correspondents.  In  his  book.  Cru¬ 
sade  in  Europe,  he  declared:  “In  World 
War  11,  the  great  body  of  the  American 
and  British  press  representatives  com¬ 
prised  an  intelligent,  patriotic  and  en¬ 
ergetic  group  of  individuals.  They 
could,  with  complete  safety  and  mutual 
advantage,  be  taken  into  the  confi¬ 
dence  of  the  commander.  BECT 
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Protecting  the  Client 

Defense  attorney  says  manipulating  the  press  is  part  of  her  job 


by  Tony  Case 

REPORTERS  FOR  NEW  York  media 
regularly  find  themselves  under  siege 
when  covering  some  of  the  country’s 
most  sensational  court  cases,  such  as 
the  recent  Amy  Fisher  and  Swiss  nanny 
trials. 

Not  only  must  they  wrestle  with 
their  competitors  and  answer  to  their 
editors  but  they  also  have  to  deal  with 
some  tough  trial  lawyers,  many  of  them 
adept  manipulators  of  the  press. 

Laura  A.  Brevetti,  the  defense  attor¬ 
ney  in  the  highly  publicized  Swiss  nan¬ 
ny  case,  recounted  some  of  her  dealings 
with  the  media  at  a  forum  sponsored  by 
the  Newswomen’s  Club  of  New  York 
and  the  City  wide  Newswomen’s  Cau¬ 
cus. 

Brevetti  successfully  defended  Olivia 
Riner,  the  au  pair  who  was  charged 
with  setting  a  fire  in  Thomwood,  N.Y., 
last  December  that  killed  3-month-old 
Kristie  Fischer. 

Covering  high-profile  trials  can  be 
hard  on  reporters  and  editors,  but  han¬ 
dling  the  media  is  no  cakewalk,  Brevet¬ 
ti  said. 

“It  is  a  nightmare  for  you.  You’re  out 
there,  competing  with  your  colleagues. 
It  is  your  livelihood,  your  profession,” 
she  told  a  group  of  around  100  news¬ 
people  at  the  New  York  Daily  News 
Building. 

“Dealing  with  the  press  in  a  high- 
profile  case  for  a  defense  attorney — or 
having  to  deal  with  the  impression  cre¬ 
ated  in  the  media  of  your  client — is  an 
absolute  nightmare.” 


At  the  outset  of  the  Riner  case,  the 
impressions  of  her  client  were  clear, 
Brevetti  said. 

“1  think  it  was  a  case  of  opinion,  and 
the  opinion  was  unanimous:  She  was 
guilty.” 

However,  the  attorney  succeeded  in 
changing  Riner’s  image  from  that  of  Dr. 
Josef  Mengele  to  Heidi  during  the 
months  leading  up  to  the  July  trial,  she 
related. 

“I  viewed  that  assignment  and  that 


“greater  leverage  than  that,  as  a  lawyer 
representing  the  client.”  Instead,  she 
complained  to  management,  and 
threatened  to  exclude  Fox  5  from  her 
future  dealings  with  the  media. 

The  graphic  was  changed  for  that 
evening’s  10  o’clock  news. 

Brevetti  says  she  realizes  that  jour¬ 
nalists  are  orily  human,  and  that  often 
there  are  inaccuracies  in  trial  coverage 
because  reporters — who  must  “spend  a 
lot  of  time  in  order  to  learn  a  case” — 


When  asked  where  she  draws  the  line  in  managing 
the  media,  Brevetti  replied,  “There  are  no  lines.  It  de¬ 
pends  on  the  situation.  The  overriding  concern  for  an 
attorney  is  what  will  benefit  the  client.” 


objective  to  be  almost  as  important  as 
my  preparation  and  execution  in  the 
courtroom,”  she  said.  “I  have  a  jury  to 
pick,  a  jury  whose  opinions  are  entirely 
formulated  by  headlines  and  the 
evening  news.” 

Some  coverage  of  the  Riner  trial 
riled  Brevetti.  She  was  particularly  in¬ 
censed  that  New  York’s  Fox  5  televi¬ 
sion  ran  a  graphic  on  its  six  o’clock 
news  that  read,  “Killer  nanny.” 

“I  went  absolutely  through  the  wall,” 
she  said. 

Brevetti  wondered  how  to  handle 
this  obvious  affront  to  her  client’s  im¬ 
age.  She  did  not  consider  suing  the  sta¬ 
tion — which  would  have  been  “ridicu¬ 
lous” — because  she  believed  she  had 


are  overworked.  Editors  are  ever-de¬ 
manding,  news  staffs  are  shrinking, 
and  reporters  are  forced  to  work  on 
many  stories  simultaneously,  she 
pointed  out. 

When  asked  where  she  draws  the 
line  in  managing  the  media,  Brevetti 
replied,  “There  are  no  lines.  It  depends 
on  the  situation.  The  overriding  con¬ 
cern  for  an  attorney  is  what  will  benefit 
the  client.  Period.  End  of  story.” 

The  attorney  says  that  she  would  go 
so  far  as  to  attempt  to  delay  the  publi¬ 
cation  or  broadcast  of  a  news  story  that 
might  hurt  her  client. 

“I  have  a  right  to  try  to  cut  that 
deal,”  she  said.  “The  reporter  has  the 
right  to  do  what  they  want.”  BE^P 


McGoff  return  to  the  Macomb  Daily  likely 


NEGOTIATORS  IN  THREE-way 
talks  have  reached  a  tentative  agree¬ 
ment  that  will  allow  former  owner 
John  McGoff  to  regain  control  of  the 
Macomb  Daily  of  Mt.  Clements, 
Mich.,  and  its  sister  paper,  the  Daily 
Tribune  of  Royal  Oak,  Mich. 

No  details  were  released  of  the 
agreement  between  five  unions  repre¬ 
senting  about  200  workers;  Heller  Fi¬ 


nancial  Corp.  of  Chicago,  which  holds 
a  $43.8  million  mortgage  on  the  two 
papers;  and  McGoff,  who  is  both  a  for¬ 
mer  owner  and  a  current  creditor  owed 
$16  million  from  his  sale  of  the  papers 
to  their  owner,  Adams  Publishing 
Corp. 

The  tentative  agreement,  reached 
late  Oct.  30,  still  needs  to  be  ratified  by 
workers  represented  by  five  unions:  the 


Newspaper  Guild;  Teamsters;  Detroit 
Mailers  Union;  the  Graphic  Commu¬ 
nications  International  Union;  and 
the  Detroit  Typographical  Union. 

As  previously  reported,  McGoff  was 
seeking  $1  million  in  givebacks  from 
the  unions  (E&P,  Nov.  7, 1992  P.  1 1 ). 

McGoff  sold  the  two  medium-sized 
dailies,  along  with  the  15  Observer 
weeklies,  for  $100  million  in  1987. 
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In  Disguise 

British  newspaper  reporters  pose  as  priest  and  X-ray 
technician  in  attempt  to  interview  hospitalized  jockey 


Trackside  veterinarians  work  on  downed  horse,  Mr.  Brooks,  who 
broke  a  bone  during  a  Breeders’  Cup  race  in  Florida  and  had  to  be 
destroyed.  The  British  jockey  on  board,  Lester  Piggott,  was  hospi¬ 
talized  with  some  broken  bones  himself.  For  four  days,  British  jour¬ 
nalists  —  in  various  forms  of  disguise  —  attempted  to  infiltrate 
Piggott’s  hospital  room. 


by  Tony  Case 

REPORTERS  DRESSED  AS  a  priest, 
an  X-ray  technician  and  an  undertaker? 

True,  it  was  Oct.  31,  but  that  was  not 
the  reason  for  this  parade  of  costumery. 

It  has  been  said  that  reporters,  at 
least  the  most  dedicated  and  industri¬ 
ous  ones,  will  go  to  any  lengths  to  get  a 
story.  Such — and  worse — has  been  said 
of  members  of  the  British  tabloid  press, 
the  guilty  culprits  in  this  impromptu 
Halloween  fashion  show. 

When  world-renowned  jockey  Lester 
Piggott  was  injured  during  the  Breeders’ 
Cup  Sprint  at  Gulfstream  Park  in  Flori¬ 
da,  journalists  from  his  homeland  of 
England  had  anything  but  a  jolly  good 
time  getting  the  story. 

Piggott,  who  has  won  30  British  clas¬ 
sic  races,  made  it  clear  to  hospital  ad¬ 
ministrators  that  he  would  not  meet 
with  reporters. 

That  did  not  stop  these  newshounds. 
They  tried  nearly  every  imaginable — 
and  some  said  unscrupulous — way  to 
get  into  the  jockey’s  room,  despite  the 
fact  that  a  24-hour  security  guard  had 
been  placed  at  his  door. 

This  milieu  was  a  headache  not  only 
for  the  guard  and  for  Piggott — who 
probably  thought  the  worst  thing  he 
had  to  fear  was  the  sharpened  scalpel  of 
an  evil  surgeon  a  la  Dr.  Giggles — but  for 
Maria  Pantages,  Memorial  Hospital’s 
public  relations  director. 

The  afternoon  of  the  accident,  Pan¬ 
tages  was  informed  that  Piggott  was  be¬ 
ing  brought  into  intensive  care.  When 
she  arrived  at  the  hospital,  20  reporters 
were  waiting  to  be  briefed. 

By  the  time  Piggott  was  released 
four  days  later,  Pantages  had  taken 
more  than  200  telephone  calls,  most  of 
them  from  the  British  press.  Even  the 
British  consulate  delivered  a  message 
to  the  jockey  on  behalf  of  Queen  Eliz¬ 
abeth. 

“It  was  quite  a  circus,  really,”  Pan¬ 
tages  recalled.  “You  just  could  not  let 
your  guard  down  for  one  minute.” 

The  PR  woman  arranged  for  a  trau¬ 
ma  surgeon  to  update  reporters  period¬ 
ically  on  Piggott’s  condition.  Appar¬ 


ently,  that  did 
not  satisfy  those 
who  wanted  to 
meet  with  the 
jockey  face-to- 
face. 

“It  is  our  goal 
here  to  insure 
patient  privacy 
and  confidential¬ 
ity,”  Pantages 
said.  “They  are 
our  number  one 
concern,  not  ac¬ 
commodating  the 
press.” 

Journalists 
were  given  the 
option  of  faxing 
questions  for 
Piggott  to  the 
hospital  but  only 
two  publica¬ 
tions — the  Daily 
Racing  Form  and  the  Miami  Herald, 
where  Pantages’  husband,  Marty  Pan¬ 
tages,  is  a  sports  copy  editor — took 
that  route. 

Piggott  responded  only  to  the  Her¬ 
ald,  and  Pantages  said  she  believed  the 
reason  was  that  the  jockey  “was  con¬ 
cerned  about  speaking  to  legitimate 
members  of  press  who  were  concerned 
about  the  actual  Breeders’  Cup  Sprint 
race,  not  just  those  who  were  trying  to 
get  a  story  about  him  falling  down.” 

Horse  racing  is  not  nearly  as  popular 
in  south  Florida  as  it  is  in  England,  Pan¬ 
tages  pointed  out,  and  she  and  her  col- 


THREE  KOREAN-LANGUAGE  news¬ 
papers  in  Chicago  have  slashed  adver¬ 
tising  prices  and  one  is  giving  away 
watches  to  win  readers. 

At  stake  for  the  Korea  Central  Daily , 
Korea  Times  Chicago  and  the  Chicago 
Chosun  Daily  News  is  a  potential  read¬ 
ership  of  40,000  to  80,000  first-  and 
second-generation  Korean  Americans. 

Founded  in  1971,  the  Korea  Times  is 


leagues  “didn’t  know  quite  the  magni¬ 
tude  of  this  man’s  celebrity  status.  We 
were  barraged.” 

Pantages  called  the  coverage  by  Ru¬ 
pert  Murdoch’s  London  tabloid  News  of 
the  World — best  known  for  its  topless 
“Page  Five”  girls — “unbelievable.” 

Perusing  a  story  headlined  “Lester 
Hurt  in  Horror  Fall!”  she  commented, 
“1  used  to  be  a  sportswriter,  and  this 
stuff  is  pretty  silly  to  me.” 

The  British  press  “tends  to  sensation¬ 
alize  things  a  bit,”  Pantages  observed.  “1 
hope  the  American  reporters  don’t  take 
lessons  from  these  guys.”  ■ES'P 


the  oldest  and  claims  a  national  profile. 
The  Korea  Central  Daily,  owned  by 
Samsung  Corp.,  stresses  local  news  with 
tabloid  hype,  featuring  pictures  of 
naked  women. 

Chosun  was  the  first  to  slash  prices. 
Chosun  gave  away  watches  and  maga¬ 
zines  to  potential  readers.  The  Times 
and  the  Central  Daily  responded  with 
free  magazines  of  their  own.  —  AP 


Korean  papers  battle  in  Chicago 
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A  Postal  Perot? 

New  postmaster  general  promises  to  ‘fix  it,’ 
but  concedes  he  lacks  specifics  on  how  he’ll  do  it 


by  Mark  Fitzgerald 

NEW  POSTMASTER  GENERAL 
Marvin  Runyon  sounded  a  lot  like  Ross 
Perot  when  he  spoke  to  the  recent  In¬ 
land  Press  Association  annual  meeting. 

He  portrayed  himself  as  a  real-world 
businessman  who  is  going  to  “fix”  the 
Postal  Service  —  but  he  offered  few  de¬ 
tails  on  how. 

“The  Postal  Service  is  on  the  right 
course  —  the  course  to  customer  satisfac¬ 
tion,”  Runyon  declared.  “You’ve  told  us 
how  to  get  there,  and  we’re  on  our  way.” 

Yet,  time  and  again  Runyon  avoided 
specifics  as  he  handled  questions  from 
the  Inland  publishers. 

He  was  somewhat  at  sea,  for  example, 
when  asked  by  one  publisher,  “How 
much  longer  is  the  first-class  customer 
going  to  subsidize  third-class  mail?” 

“1  am  not  really  aware  that  first  class 
is  subsidizing  third  class.  It  may  be,” 
Runyon  said. 

“Frankly  1  don’t  know  how  rates  are 
set  except  that  they  are  not  set  so  good. 

1  know  that,”  he  added. 

And  why  do  newspapers  mailed  to 
out-of-town  subscribers  so  often  arrive 
at  an  address  four  or  five  at  a  time  sev¬ 
eral  days  apart? 

“1  can’t  explain  to  you  why  it’s  hap¬ 
pening  that  way,  but  1  can  tell  you  we’re 
going  to  find  out  why  it  happens  —  and 
we’re  going  to  fix  it,”  Runyon  said. 

In  general,  Runyon  portrayed  himself 


as  a  new  boss  taking  a  new  look  at  a 
crazy-quilt  system  of  regulations  adopt¬ 
ed  for  long-forgotten  reasons. 

He  pledged  repeatedly  to  cut  back  on 
the  “just  crazy”  regulations  and  waste. 

One  illustration  of  his  fight  against 
waste,  however,  may  not  have  had  the 
intended  effect  before  an  audience  of 
newspaper  publishers. 


rates  stable  through  1994. 

By  achieving  the  same  kind  of  annu¬ 
al  productivity  increases  that  the  pri¬ 
vate  sector  expects,  Runyon  said  that 
he  would  like  “never”  to  have  to  go 
back  to  the  Postal  Rate  Commission. 

The  service  also  intends  to  refinance 
$1  billion  of  its  debt,  saving  $15  million 
to  $20  million  annually,  he  said. 


And  why  do  newspapers  mailed  to  out-of-town  sub¬ 
scribers  so  often  arrive  at  an  address  four  or  five  at  a 
time  several  days  apart?  “I  can’t  explain  to  you  why 
it’s  happening  that  way  ...” 


He  related  how  an  in-house  newspa¬ 
per  was  sent  first  class  because  the 
Postal  Service  did  not  have  to  directly 
pay  the  enormous  mailing  cost. 

Hearing  that,  Runyon  said,  he  imme¬ 
diately  decreed  that  the  in-house  news¬ 
paper  should  be  sent  third  class. 

Attentive  publishers  may  have  asked 
themselves  if  the  postmaster  general 
knows  something  they  do  not  when  he 
picks  third-class  rather  than  second- 
class  service  for  a  newspaper. 

If  Runyon  were  occasionally  hazy  on 
details,  however,  he  was  adamant  about 
goals. 

For  one  thing,  Runyon  said,  the 
Postal  Service  intends  to  keep  its 


Runyon  said  he  is  also  committed  to 
eliminating  bureaucratic  layers. 

Already,  he  said,  overhead  positions 
are  down  by  about  40%.  Runyon  also 
reaffirmed  that  residential  mail  delivery 
will  continue  six  days  a  week. 

In  mid-October,  Runyon  caused  a 
firestorm  of  criticism  when  he  told 
Washington  Post  editors  that  he  had 
asked  his  staff  to  “consider  the  implica¬ 
tions”  of  restricting  residential  delivery 
to  just  a  four  days;  Monday,  Wednes¬ 
day,  Friday  and  Saturday. 

“1  think  we  should  [deliver]  six  days  a 
week.  1  hope  everybody  understands 
that,”  he  told  the  Inland  Press  Associa¬ 
tion  convention.  BECT 


Ohio  attorneys  cool  to  court  cameras 


AS  A  GENERAL  rule,  Ohio  defense 
attorneys  do  not  like  allowing  cam¬ 
eras  in  courtrooms,  while  prosecutors 
approve  of  the  idea,  a  new  study  finds. 

The  Ohio  State  Bar  Association 
found  the  basic  split  in  a  survey  mark¬ 
ing  the  tenth  anniversary  of  an  Ohio 
Supreme  Court  decision  that  allowed 
still  and  video  camera  recording  of 
most  legal  actions. 

Fifty-six  percent  of  the  surveyed 


criminal  defense  attorneys  said  that 
they  believe  cameras  hinder  a  defen¬ 
dant’s  right  to  a  fair  trial. 

Only  about  a  quarter  of  prosecutors 
and  judges  felt  that  way,  the  survey 
found. 

By  a  wide  margin,  however,  all  three 
groups  agree  that  news  coverage  is  more 
comprehensive  when  cameras  are  per¬ 
mitted  in  a  trial. 

All  three  groups  also  agree  that 


cameras  are  a  distraction  to  jurors. 

A  majority  of  prosecutors  and 
judges,  however,  say  that  judges  are 
able  to  maintain  decorum  when 
cameras  are  in  the  courtrooms.  Few¬ 
er  than  half  of  the  defense  attorneys 
believe  that,  according  to  the  sur¬ 
vey. 

Just  three  states —  Mississippi,  Indi¬ 
ana,  and  South  Dakota — now  have 
bans  on  cameras  in  the  courtrooms 
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Getting  Better 

Daily  newspaper  circulations  beginning  to  firm, 
according  to  the  latest  Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations  report 


by  Mark  Fitzgerald 

DAILY  NEWSPAPER  circulations 
have  begun  to  firm  somewhat,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  latest  FAS-FAX  report  from 
the  Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations. 

Twelve  of  the  25  biggest  daily  news¬ 
papers  reported  average  circulation 
gains  compared  with  the  year-ago  peri¬ 
od  during  the  six  months  ended  Sept. 
30, 1992. 

While  that  might  be  considered  a  fair¬ 
ly  mediocre  performance  in  better  times, 
it  is  a  dramatic  improvement  from  the 
previous  FAS-FAX,  when  just  three  pa¬ 
pers  reported  year-over-year  increases. 


Sunday  sales  were  even  better:  13  of 
25  Sunday  papers  reported  circulation 
gains,  and  the  increases  were  generally 
pretty  healthy  while  the  losses  were 
uniformly  modest. 

Even  more  heartening  for  an  indus¬ 
try  hungering  for  good  news  was  the 
fact  that  no  big  Sunday  paper  is  in  a  cir¬ 
culation  freefall. 

In  fact,  a  perennial  circulation-loser, 
the  New  York  Daily  News,  appears  to  be 
dramatically  rebounding  from  the  huge 
losses  incurred  during  its  disasterous 
1991  strike. 

Daily  News  circulation  was  up 
18,061  to  777,129,  while  Sunday  News 


sales  increased  by  61,788  to  969,341. 

In  some  ways  that  gain  reflects  the 
apparent  zero-sum  dynamics  of  the 
New  York  City  tabloid  environment 
for,  while  the  News  was  enjoying  a 
comeback,  the  New  York  Post  reported 
a  year-to-year  loss  of  53,408  copies  to 
437,918.  The  Post  does  not  publish  a 
Sunday  edition. 

The  daily  circulation  of  Newsday  — 
which  in  the  FAS-FAX  includes  both 
the  Long  Island  paper  and  its  New  York 
City  editions  —  was  down  a  modest 
4,281  to  758,358.  On  Sundays,  News- 
day  reported  a  bigger  overall  loss,  down 
10,222  to  964,475. 


ABC  FAS-FAX  for  top  25  Newspapers 

(For  six  months  ended  Sept.  30,  1992) 


i  1  •«  T  Average  Daily 

Circulation 

Gain/loss 
same  period 

1.  Wall  Street  journal  (m) 

1,795,206 

last  year 

-242 

(national  edition) 

2.  USA  Today  (m)  (M— Th) 

1,506,708 

+88,231 

3.  Lxjs  Angeles  Times  (m) 

1,146,631 

-30,622 

4.  New  York  Times  (m) 

1,145,890 

+36,514 

(national  edition) 

5.  Washington  Post  (m) 

802,057 

+  10,768 

6.  New  York  Daily  News  (m) 

777,129 

+  18,061 

7.  Newsday  (all-day) 

758,358 

-4,281 

8.  Chicago  Tribune  (m) 

724,257 

+  1,079 

9.  Detroit  Free  Press  (m) 

580,372 

-18,046 

10.  San  Francisco  Chronicle  (m) 

556,765 

+3,332 

11.  Chicago  Sun-Times  (m) 

528,324 

-3,138 

12.  Boston  Globe  (m) 

508,867 

+4,192 

13.  Philadelphia  Inquirer  (m) 

502,149 

-1,452 

14.  Newark  Star-Ledger  (m) 

481,027 

+10,355 

15.  Dallas  Morning  News*  (m) 

479,215 

... 

16.  New  York  Post  (m) 

437,918 

-53,408 

17.  Houston  Chronicle  (all-day) 

419,725 

+  14,825 

18.  Minneapolis/St.  Paul  Star  Tribune 

410,920 

+2,555 

19.  Cleveland  Plain-Dealer  (m) 

410,237 

-3,441 

20.  Detroit  News  (e) 

398,630 

-48,201 

21.  Miami  Herald  (m) 

388,909 

-9,158 

22.  San  Diego  Union-Tribune  (all-day)* 

373,453 

-12,573 

23.  Denver  Rocky  Mountain  News  (m) 

356,865 

+1,204 

24.  Baltimore  Sun  (combined  m  &  e) 

347,008 

-41,605 

25.  Phoenix  Arizona  Republic  (m) 

342,341 

*  Change  in  frequency  from  M,  T.  W,  Th,  Sat 

to  M,  T,  W,  Th 

♦  In  Febniary,  the  evening  San  Diego  Tribune  merged  with  the  morning  San  Diego 
Union  to  form  the  San  Diego  Union  Tribune.  ABC’s  FAS-FAX  does  not  compare 
year-to-year.  The  gain/loss  figure  is  a  comparison  with  the  combined  Tribune  and 
Union  circulation  for  the  same  period  in  1991:  386,026. 


Sunday 

Average  Daily 
Circulation 

Gain/loss 
same  period 

last  year 

1 .  New  York  Times 

1,741,989 

+42,971 

2.  Los  Angeles  Times 

1,515,220 

-14,389 

3.  Detroit  News  &  Free  Press 

1,189,937 

-12,667 

4-  Washington  Post 

1,141,089 

-2,056 

5.  Chicago  Tribune 

1,109,622 

+  1,684 

6.  New  York  News 

969,341 

+61,788 

7.  Philadelphia  Inquirer 

964,475 

-10,222 

8.  Newsday 

844,618 

-29,208 

9.  Boston  Globe 

812,021 

+13,964 

10.  Dallas  Morning  News 

809,188 

+  190,905 

11.  Newark  Star-Ledger 

720,174 

+19,937 

12.  San  Francisco  Examiner  &  Chronicle  707,881 

+2,621 

13.  Atlanta  Journal  &.  Constitution 

689,258 

+  1,083 

14-  Minneapolis/St.  Paul  Star  Tribune 

687,027 

+9,274 

15.  Houston  Chronicle 

607,502 

+5,104 

16.  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch 

559,142 

-3,556 

17-  Cleveland  Plain-Dealer 

545,849 

+  1,487 

18.  Phoenix  Arizona  Republic 

533,890 

+2,710 

19.  Chicago  Sun-Times 

531,226 

-5,943 

20.  Seattle  Times/Post  Intelligencer 

517,742 

-3,098 

21.  Miami  Herald 

509,359 

-1,190 

22.  Milwaukee  Journal 

491,020 

-192 

23.  Baltimore  Sun 

485,226 

-2,092 

24.  Portland  Oregonian 

444,218 

+5,462 

25.  San  Diego  Union-Tribune 

441,584 

-4,744 

Missing  from  list:  Pittsburgh  Press,  not  filing  due  to  labor  strike;  ranked  number  16  on 
year-ago  list. 
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The  broadsheet  New  York  Times  re¬ 
mained  above  the  fray,  gaining  big  in 
both  daily  and  Sunday  circulation. 

Weekdays,  the  Times  sells  an  average 
1,145,890,  up  36,514,  and  just  741 
copies  behind  the  average  circulation  of 
the  Los  Angeles  Times,  which  lost  30,622 
in  the  same  period  for  a  daily  total  of 
1,146,631. 

The  Sunday  New  York  Times 
widened  its  Sunday  circulation  lead  over 
the  Los  Angeles  Times  by  gaining 
42,971  to  1,741,989. 

The  Los  Angeles  Times  reported  Sun¬ 
day  average  losses  of  14,389  copies  to 
1,515,220  during  the  period,  which  in¬ 
cluded  the  fierce  riots. 

USA  Today  remained  a  circulation 
bright  side,  as  it  has  throughout  the  eco¬ 
nomic  downturn. 

Its  Monday-through-Thursday  edi¬ 
tions  reported  average  sales  of 
1,506,708,  up  88,231.  USA  Today’s  Fri¬ 
day  edition  —  which  stays  on  the  news¬ 
stand  until  they  are  replaced  on  Mon¬ 
days  —  is  nearing  the  2  million  mark: 
Average  circulation  was  up  142,972  to 
1,928,282. 

The  biggest  Sunday  gainer  was  the 
Dallas  Morning  News,  which  picked 
up  190,905  copies  for  an  average  cir¬ 
culation  of  809,188.  This  was  an  even 
bigger  average  gain  than  the  increase 
the  News  saw  in  the  last  FAS-FAX, 
which  included  the  first  three  months 
after  the  shuttering  of  the  Dallas 
Times  Herald. 

Consolidations  were  not  so  kind  to 
other  newspapers. 

The  San  Diego  Union-Tribune  lost 
12,573  copies  from  the  year-ago  com¬ 
bined  sales  of  the  morning  San  Diego 
Union  and  evening  San  Diego  Tribune. 

Combined  evening  and  morning  edi¬ 
tions  of  the  Baltimore  Sun  were  down 
41,695  from  the  year-ago  period. 

Both  the  Detroit  Free  Press  and  the 
Detroit  News  continue  to  lose  circula¬ 


tions  three  years  after  entering  a  joint 
operating  agreement. 

The  morning  Free  Press  was  down 
18,046  to  580,372  while  the  evening 
News  dropped  48,201  to  398,630. 

In  Chicago,  the  Chicago  Tribune  was 
up  modestly  in  both  daily  and  Sunday 
circulation.  Daily  circulation  increased 
1,079  copies  to  724,257,  while  Sundays 
the  paper  increased  sales  1,684  copies 
to  1,109,622. 

The  rival  Chicago  Sun-Times  report¬ 


ed  modest  losses  for  both  daily  and 
Sunday  sales. 

Sun-Times  daily  circulation  was 
down  3,138  to  528,324  while  Sunday 
sales  were  off  5,943  to  531,226. 

The  averages  of  both  papers  do  not  re¬ 
flect  the  daily  cover-price  increase  from 
350  to  500  instituted  by  the  Tribune  on 
Sept.  28.  The  Sun-Times,  which  chose 
not  to  increase  its  350  cover  price,  has 
run  an  aggressive  ad  campaign  emphasiz¬ 
ing  the  price  disparity.  BEOT 


California  daily  put  up  for  sale 


THE  TRIBUNE  NEWSPAPER  Co.,  a 
subsidiary  of  the  Tribune  Co.  of  Chica¬ 
go,  announced  that  the  Peninsula  Times 
Tribune  in  Palo  Alto,  Calif.,  is  up  for 
sale. 

TNC  president  and  chief  executive 
officer  John  W.  Madigan  said  that  the 
parent  company  wants  to  “concentrate 
on  newspapers  that  fit  our  strategies. 
We  believe  that  a  new  owner  with  dif¬ 
ferent  objectives  may  find  that  the 
Peninsula  Times  Tribune  presents  an 
opportunity  for  them.” 

Included  in  the  sale  will  be  the  com- 

A  full  page  of  Ownership  Changes  appears 
on  Page  28  of  this  issue. 

pany’s  Peninsula  Community  Newspa¬ 
pers,  nine  weeklies  serving  more  than 
200,000  households  on  the  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  Peninsula. 

The  Times  Tribune,  which  covers  10 
communities  on  the  Peninsula,  has  a 
circulation  of  about  38,000.  It  has  been 
steadily  losing  readership,  slipping  in 
circulation  from  66,000  in  1978.  Last 
July,  the  paper  laid  off  70  employees, 
about  1 2%  of  the  work  force. 


In  1978,  the  Tribune  company 
bought  the  Redwood  City  Tribune  and 
the  Palo  Alto  Times  and  merged  them 
into  the  Times  Tribune,  a  move  that 
some  observers  said  was  a  mistake  be¬ 
cause  it  stripped  away  the  papers’  local 
identities.  The  Times  Tribune  has  been 
competing  for  subscribers  and  advertis¬ 
ers  with  the  Knight-Ridder-owned  San 
Jose  Mercury  News  and  the  San  Francisco 
Chronicle,  which  has  been  pushing  its 
way  down  the  Peninsula  in  recent  years. 

The  Tribune  Newspaper  Co.  pub¬ 
lishes  six  other  newspapers  in  Califor¬ 
nia,  Florida  and  Virginia,  and  syndicat¬ 
ed  information  and  marketing  services. 
The  parent  company  owns  the  Chicago 
Tribune,  the  Chicago  Cubs  and  various 
broadcast  outlets. 

Dirks  Van  Essen  &  Associates  of 
Birmingham,  Mich.,  has  been  engaged 
to  represent  the  company  in  the  sale  of 
the  Times  Tribune,  it  was  reported. 

Times  Tribune  publisher  Robert  E. 
Wood  told  E&P  that  the  paper  is  “look¬ 
ing  forward  to  a  smooth  transition  to  a 
buyer  whose  objective  is  to  concentrate 
on  publishing  a  local  newspaper.” 

Readers  were  informed  of  the  sale  in 
the  paper’s  Nov.  2  issue.  —  M.L.  Stein 


Name  to  remain  secret  in  AIDS  suit 


A  FEDERAL  JUDGE  rejected  re¬ 
quests  from  news  organizations  to  re¬ 
veal  the  name  of  the  woman  who 
claims  in  a  lawsuit  that  retired  basket¬ 
ball  star  Earvin  (Magic)  Johnson  in¬ 
fected  her  with  the  AIDS  virus. 

U.S.  District  Judge  Richard  Enslen 
refused  to  overturn  completely  a  mag¬ 
istrate’s  Oct.  30  order  that  the  lawsuit 
be  kept  secret.  The  suit  was  filed  in  a 
fictitious  “Jane  Doe”  versus  “Robert 


Roe”  form  in  U.S.  District  Court  in 
Kalamazoo. 

When  the  story  of  the  AIDS  suit  was 
reported  by  the  Detroit  Free  Press,  Jane 
Doe’s  attorney,  Theodore  Swift,  sought 
a  suppression  order  on  the  grounds  that 
Richard  Roe  was  a  public  figure  whose 
real  name,  if  revealed,  would  “prompt 
intense  media  coverage  and  investiga¬ 
tion”  of  the  woman,  her  child  and  her 
former  husband. 


The  Michigan  Press  Association, 
the  Detroit  Free  Press  and  the  Detroit 
News  filed  motions  to  lift  the  suppres¬ 
sion  order. 

Magic  Johnson  was  revealed  to  be 
the  defendant  by  the  ABC  News  pro¬ 
gram  PrimeTime  Live,  which  did  not 
name  the  woman. 

In  his  Nov.  6  ruling.  Judge  Enslen 
ruled  that  Johnson  had  waived  his 
right  to  privacy  by  discussing  the  case . 
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New  owner  for 
Sacramento  Union 

by  M.L.  Stein 

THE  SACRAMENTO  (CALIF.)  Union  underwent  its  third 
ownership  in  three  years  when  it  was  purchased  recently  by 
17  members  of  a  family  of  local  printers. 

The  family  owns  the  Herald  Printing  Co.,  which  has  been 
printing  the  Hl-year-old  Union  since  August  when  former 
owners  Danny  Benvenuti  Jr.  and  David  Kassis  sold  the  paper’s 
presses. 

Ralph  Danel  jr.,  46,  who  became  the  Union’s  publisher, 
told  E&P  that  ownership  is  shared  among  17  Danel  family 
members,  including  his  75'year-old  father,  who  will  be  the 
paper’s  “adviser.”  Danel  declined  to  name  the  purchase  price 
but  said  the  transaction  did  not  include  the  Union  building 
on  the  Capital  Mall,  one  of  the  city’s  most  exp>ensive  real  es¬ 
tate  sites. 

The  Danel  family  will  rent  the  building  from  the  previous 
owners,  Danel  said. 

Other  ownership  changes  appear  on  Page  28  of  this  week’s 
issue. 


He  said  the  Union  will  continue  its  conservative  editorial 
stance  and  will  strive  “to  become  more  of  a  people’s  paper.” 
No  layoffs  are  planned,  he  continued,  noting,  “We  might 
even  be  adding  staff  and  our  ad  rates  may  go  down.” 

Danel  said  the  new  owners  also  plan  to  replace  the 
Union’s  computer  equipment. 

The  Union’s  circulation  is  about  40,000,  compared  with 
the  dominant  Sacramento  Bee  whose  daily  circulation  is 
about  270,000  and  well  over  300,000  on  Sunday. 

Developers  Benvenuti  and  Kassis  bought  the  Union  from 
Pittsburgh  multimillionaire  Richard  M.  Scaife  in  July  1989. 

Last  month,  Benvenuti  and  Kassis  reportedly  were  ready  to 
sell  the  Union  to  real  estate  developer  Greg  Hardcastle  but 
the  deal  fell  through.  The  Bee  said  the  sale  price  at  that  time 
was  believed  to  be  about  $200,000. 

Danel’s  grandfather  began  as  an  apprentice  printer  for  the 
Union  in  1910  and  Ralph  Danel  Sr.  was  a  Linotype  operator 
for  the  paper. 

The  Herald  Printing  Co.  also  owns  the  Strawberry  City 
Publishing  Co.  Its  operations  include  printing  inserts  for  J.C. 
Penney  and  other  retailers. 

L.A.  Times  to  fold 
San  Diego  County  edition 

BATTERED  BY  THE  dismal  Southern  California  economy 
and  unable  to  sufficiently  dent  the  circulation  of  the  domi¬ 
nant  San  Diego  Union-Tribune,  the  Los  Angeles  Times  will 
fold  its  San  Diego  County  Edition  on  Dec.  18. 

The  San  Diego  edition,  which  was  launched  in  1978  with 
a  daily  circulation  of  27,615  and  37,410  on  Sunday,  has  a 
current  circulation  of  61,653  daily  and  71,246  Sunday. 

The  Union-Tribune,  which  was  formed  by  a  merger  last  Feb¬ 
ruary  of  the  morning  San  Diego  Union  and  afternoon  San  Diego 
Tribune,  both  owned  by  Copley  Press,  now  publishes  a.m.  and 
p.m  editions  with  a  weekday  circulation  of  380,000  and 


Editor  &  Publisher 
U.S.  Media  Stock  Values 

(WeeklyClosing  Quotes) 

Stock  11/10/92  11/03/92  11/12/91 


Affiliated  Publications  Inc.  (NY) 

11.00 

10.875 

8.125 

A.H.BeloCorp.(NY) 

43.25 

43.75 

27.25 

CapitalCities/ABClnc.  (NY) 

441.875 

447.00 

402.00 

CentralNewspapers  Inc.  (NY) 

22.75 

22.125 

19.375 

Dow  Jones  &.Co.  Inc.  (NY) 

29.125 

29.00 

24.50 

Gannett  Co.  Inc.  (NY) 

50.625 

51.50 

39.75 

Knight  Ridder  Inc.  (NY) 

57.25 

57.625 

50.25 

Lee  Enterprises  Inc.  (NY) 

33.875 

33.125 

22.75 

McClatchy  Newspapers  Inc.  (NY ) 

19.125 

19.125 

17.125 

Media  General  Inc.  (AM) 

17.375 

16.00 

21.00 

Multimedia  Inc.  (OTC)  * 

27.00 

27.50 

21.50 

New  York  Times  Co.  (AM) 

27.625 

27.75 

20.50 

Park  Communications  Inc.  (OTC) 

16.75 

16.75 

14.25 

Pulitzer  PublishingCo.  (OTC) 

33.75 

33.50 

21.75 

E.W.ScrippsCo.(NY) 

25.25 

24.625 

20.50 

TimesMirrorCo.  (NY) 

30.875 

30.625 

29.125 

TribuneCo.(NY) 

46.25 

46.50 

37.75 

Washington  PostCo.  (NY) 

220.00 

224.00 

188.00 

*3  fori  stock  split 

Editor  &  Publisher 

Foreign  Media  Stock  Values 

(Weekly  Stock  Quotes) 

Stock 

11/10/92  11/03/92 

11/12/91 

MacLean  Hunter  Ltd.  (a) 

11.875 

12.25 

11.50 

Hollinger  Inc.  (a) 

11.00 

11375 

13.00 

Quebecor  Inc.  Class  A  (a)(d) 

16.25 

16.25 

10.00 

Reuters  (c) 

56.875 

55.875 

50.875 

Southam  Inc.  (a) 

16.00 

15.50 

16.75 

Thomson  Corp.  (a) 

13.50 

13.625 

15.125 

Toronto  Sun  Publishing  Corp.  (a) 

16.25 

16.375 

15.00 

TotStar  Corp.  (a) 

24.625 

23.25 

22.125 

Pearson  Ltd.  (b)(e) 

3.48 

3.59 

3.825 

News  Coip.  Ltd.  (c) 

36.875 

37.625 

23.875 

(a)  Quotes  are  in  Canadian  Dollars 

(b)  Quote  is  in  British  Pounds 

(c)  Quote  is  in  U.  S.  Dollars 

(d)  2  few  1  stock  split  -  January  24, 1992 

(e)  2  for  1  stock  split  -  June  15, 1992 

Prepared  for  E&P  by  Wertheim  Schroder  &  Company  Inc. 


450,000  on  Sunday.  San  Diego  County  is  also  served  by  several 
other  dailies  and  weeklies,  among  them  the  Escondido  Times- 
Advocate,  the  Oceanside  Blade-Citizen  and  the  El  Cajon  Daily 
CaUfomian.  The  Times  said  it  will  maintain  a  five-person  news 
bureau  in  San  Diego,  in  addition  to  25  advertising  personnel. 

The  rest  of  the  edition’s  107  full-time  staff  members  will 
be  offered  other  positions  with  the  Times,  primarily  at  its  dai¬ 
ly  Valley  edition,  it  was  reported. 

They  also  may  elect  to  accept  an  “enhanced  voluntary  sep¬ 
aration  package”  offered  by  the  newspaper  to  5,200  full-time 
employees,  a  spokeswoman  said. 

Through  ongoing  attrition  and  the  special  program,  the 
Times  hopes  to  reduce  its  staffing  levels  by  about  500  during 
1993.  The  closing  of  the  San  Diego  edition  will  save  the  pa¬ 
per  approximately  $8  million  annually. 

Home-delivery  and  single-copy  distribution  of  the  main 
Los  Angeles  Times  edition  will  continue  in  San  Diego. 
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Publishers  on  Parade 


Despite  the  recession,  our  circulation 
continues  to  grow«.with  Parade.” 

“We  appreciate  having  Parade  magazine  as  part  of  the  New  Hampshire 
Sunday  News.  Evidently  our  readers  feel  the  same  way.  In  comparison  to  many 
other  papers  in  this  period  of  recession,  our 

Sunday  News  is  experiencing  a  steady  growth  I 

in  circulation,  and  a  part  of  that  growth,  we 
are  sure,  can  be  attributed  to  Parade.  Parade’s 

contents,  its  features,  background  information  ifc 

and  entertainment  value  are  a  welcome  Ww  it/i 

addition  to  our  Sunday  package.”  i  dT  I 

Featured  in  over  330 
newspapers  every  Sunday. 


NACKEYLOEB  -  ^ 
PRESIDENT  AND  PUBUS^CR 

THE  UNION  LEADER  AND  NEW  HAMPSHIRE  SUNDAY  NEWS 


Ai24, 


OftwS* 


An  Interv^f^ 
Sy  Ktet» 


Campus  Journalism 

College  newspaper 
condemns  ^media 
circus^  on  campus 

Also  condemns  college  president  for  mishandling 
chaos  swirling  around  Soon-Yi  Farrow  Previn 


by  Allan  Wolper 

THOMAS  H.  KEAN,  the  president  of 
Drew  University  and  a  former  Republi¬ 
can  governor  of  New  Jersey,  came  un¬ 
der  fire  recently  for  his  handling  of  the 
chaos  swirling  around  Soon-Yi  Farrow 
Previn. 

The  Acorn,  a  self-proclaimed  inde¬ 
pendent  student-run  weekly,  published 
a  lengthy  editorial  attacking  Kean  for 
not  doing  enough  to  protect  Previn,  a 
Drew  sophomore. 

The  paper  alleged  that  Kean  ignored 
family-value  attacks  on  Previn  from  the 
Bush-Quayle  campaign  he  supports  and 
gave  the  media  too  much  access  to  the 
tree-lined  Madison,  N.J.,  campus. 

Previn,  the  adopted  daughter  of  actress 
Mia  Farrow,  became  a  media  and  politi¬ 
cal  celebrity  after  her  affair  with  actor-di- 
rector  Woody  Allen  became  known. 

Kean,  chair  of  the  Bush-Quayle  re- 
election  campaign  in  New  Jersey,  was 
at  the  Republican  National  Conven¬ 
tion  in  Houston  when  the  Previn- 
Allen-Farrow  controversy  first  made  in¬ 
ternational  headlines. 

“It  wasn’t  right,”  said  Jenny  Frazier, 
the  18-year-old  Chapel  Hill,  N.C., 
news  editor  of  the  Acorn. 

“Republicans  are  going  on  and  on 
about  Woody  Allen,  and  Kean  is  in  a 
comer  doing  his  Republican  thing.” 

Frazier  was  referring  to  the  Republi¬ 
can  Convention  delegates  who  criti¬ 
cized  the  Allen-Previn  liaison  and  car¬ 
ried  signs  that  said  that  Woody  Allen 
was  “Clinton’s  family  values  adviser.” 


(Wolper,  an  associate  professor  of 
journalism  at  Rutgers  University  in 
Newark,  N.J.,  reports  often  on 
campus  journalism . ) 


“Come  now.  Read  the  First  Amendment. 
We  had  no  right  to  forbid  the  press  from 
public  areas  of  campus.  We  did  bar  all 
non-public  buildings  to  reporters,  which 
our  lawyer  informed  us  we  could  do.” 

—  Thomas  Kean,  president 
of  Drew  University 


The  Acorn  editorial,  entitled  The 
Kean  Drain,  prompted  Kean  to  respond 
with  a  rare  letter-to-the-editor  counter¬ 
attack  upon  the  campus  newspaper. 

Larry  Grady,  the  21 -year-old,  Hol¬ 
land,  Pa.,  editor  in  chief  of  the  Acorn, 
said  the  editorial  had  the  unanimous 
support  of  the  22-member  staff  of  the 
paper. 

The  paper  deleted  Previn’s  name 
from  the  editorial,  referring  to  her  only 
as  a  “Drew  student.” 


That  decision  was  part  of  an  editorial 
decision  to  stop  writing  about  Previn 
and  protect  her  privacy. 

“We  came  to  that  as  responsible 
journalists,”  Grady  noted.  “We  did  not 
want  to  heighten  any  sort  of  sensation¬ 
alism.” 

The  Acorn  editorial,  published  on 
Sept.  11,  was  highly  critical  of  the  Re¬ 
publican  Party  attacks  on  Previn  and 
Kean’s  response  to  them.  It  said,  in 
part: 

“As  part  of  the  family  values  theme, 
delegates  at  the  Republican  National 
Convention  personally  attacked  a 
Drew  student  for  what  they  saw  as  the 
student’s  lack  of  family  values. 

“Caught  between  remaining  loyal  to 
his  party  or  to  Drew  students,  Kean 
continued  to  smile  and  schmooze  with 
delegates  as  if  he  had  no  connection  to 
the  controversy. 

“But  as  president  of  this  university, 
which  suddenly  found  itself  in  the  me¬ 
dia  spotlight,  we  wonder  what  was  go¬ 
ing  through  his  mind  when  Kean  al¬ 
lowed  reporters  to  harass  and  disturb 
this  student,  and  others,  by  allowing 
cameras  and  reporters  on  campus.” 

The  editorial,  continuing  a  theme 
students  claim  they  have  raised  several 
times  before,  also  said:  “We  have  no 
delusions  about  Kean  giving  up  his  po¬ 
litical  life  for  that  of  university  admin¬ 
istrator,  but  we  would  like  to  think 
that,  during  his  tenure  here,  however 
brief,  Kean  would  act  more  like  a  presi¬ 
dent  and  less  like  a  governor.” 

The  Drew  University  president,  in  a 
letter  that  was  published  the  following 
week,  said  the  editorial  included  “un¬ 
verified  facts  and  opinions  based  on 
those  facts.  This  is  journalism  not  wor¬ 
thy  of  a  good  college  newspaper.” 

He  also  scolded  the  Acorn  for  its 
attack  on  his  handling  of  press  access 
to  the  campus. 

“Come  now,”  Kean  said.  “Read  the 
First  Amendment.  We  had  no  right  to 
forbid  the  press  from  public  areas  of 
campus.  We  did  bar  all  non-public 
buildings  to  reporters,  which  our  lawyer 
informed  us  we  could  do. 

“My  only  comment  to  this  day  on 
the  controversy  was  that  my  job  was  to 
protect  the  privacy  of  any  Drew  student 
to  the  best  of  my  ability. 

“1  don’t  write  this  eagerly.  1  admire 
the  Acorn  and  have  recently  held  it  up 
to  colleagues  as  an  example  of  responsi¬ 
ble  college  journalism.  It  is  perhaps 
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Electricity  Can  Help 
Increase  America’s  Productivity 
Without  A  Lot  Of  Energy 


Productivity  is 
key  to  prosperi¬ 
ty.  That’s  why 
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in  energy. 
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Takingyou  into  the  future. 


G  Edison  Electric  Insiiiute.  1991. 


Student  staffers  of  the  Drew  University  student  newspaper,  The  Acorn,  meet  during  the 
outside  media  invasion  of  the  campus  during  the  Soon-Yi  Farrow  Previn  controversy. 


your  proud  history  that  makes  last 
week’s  editorial  so  disappointing.” 

Grady,  who  said  he  was  pleased  that 
Kean  replied,  nevertheless  was  critical 
of  the  tone  he  used  to  do  it. 

“It  was  the  first  time  he  ever  took  on 
a  patronizing  tone,”  Grady  said.  “He 
acted  like  a  father  trying  to  keep  his 
kids  in  line.” 

Mark  Goodman,  executive  director 
of  the  Student  Press  Law  Center  in 
Washington,  D.C.,  said  that  Kean 
could  not  legally  exclude  the  news  me¬ 
dia  from  public  spaces  on  private  col¬ 
leges. 

“They  also  w’ouldn’t  want  to  do  that 
because  it  would  make  the  university 
look  bad,”  Goodman  said. 

Thomas  Harris,  assistant  vice  presi¬ 
dent  of  university  relations,  said  that 
Kean  had  gone  out  of  his  way  to  mini¬ 
mize  the  campus  disturbance  involving 
Soon-Yi  Previn  Farrow. 

“I  walked  her  to  class  on  the  first  day 
of  school  on  Sept.  1  and  we  told  the  re¬ 
porters  there  not  to  interview  her  and 
they  respected  that,”  Harris  recalled. 

“We  put  out  a  voice  mail  to  all  stu¬ 
dents  informing  them  that  they  had  no 
obligation  to  talk  to  the  press,  and  we 
took  Soon-Yi’s  name  and  room  number 
off  the  electronic  mail  system.  The 
press  was  relentless,  hut  they  were  well- 
behaved.  Most  of  them  apologized  for 
having  to  come  here  to  pursue  the  sto¬ 
ry-” 

Harris  said  that  Kean,  as  part  of  his 
effort  to  protect  Previn’s  privacy,  did 
not  want  to  be  interviewed  for  this  arti¬ 
cle. 

“He  said  that  his  letter  to  the  Acorn 
represents  his  position  on  the  issue,” 
Harris  explained. 

Geof  Gerhardt,  the  2 1  -year-old,  Bar¬ 
rington,  R.I.,  opinions  editor  of  the 
Acorn,  disagreed  with  Harris’  analysis. 

“We  found  a  number  of  reporters 
walking  around  the  dormitories,”  Ger¬ 
hardt  insisted. 

“The  reporters  were  combing  the 
campus  looking  for  information  on 
Previn,”  added  news  editor  Jenny  Fra¬ 
zier.  “They  were  harassing  everyone. 
They  kept  asking  people  if  she  slept 
around.  It  wasn’t  true,  but  they  were 
hoping  that  someone  would  say  some¬ 
thing.  It  was  disgusting.  I  am  in  awe  of 
reporters,  so  I  wanted  to  watch  to  see 
what  they  do.  A  lot  of  them  looked 
young. 

“They  would  see  a  student  walking 
around,  then  walk  up  to  them  without 
identifying  themselves  and  ask  if  they 
knew  Previn.” 

The  Acorn  student  journalists  did 


not  name  any  of  the  reporters  they  said 
might  have  misrepresented  themselves. 
The  mass  invasion  of  the  campus  by  the 
media  and  the  response  of  the  Drew  ad¬ 
ministration,  the  students  said,  con¬ 
vinced  them  to  throw  a  protective  ring 
around  Previn. 

“We  had  wanted  her  to  write  an  op¬ 
ed  page  story  to  all  the  students  to  ex¬ 
plain  her  side  of  the  story,”  said  editor 
in  chief  Larry  Grady,  “hut  as  time  went 
on  we  decided  that  the  Acorn  was  not 
going  to  join  the  coverage  of  the  smut. 

“Soon  Yi  is  a  student.  We  have  stu¬ 
dents  from  lots  of  famous  families  here. 
We  decided  not  to  bother  her.  We  were 
not  interested  in  raking  her  over  the 
coals.  We  didn’t  care  whether  Mia  beat 
her  [an  allegation  in  a  news  story). 

“We  felt  that  we  should  protect  her 
privacy.  We  wanted  her  to  be  able  to 
lead  a  normal  life  again.  Soon-Yi  might 
be  on  the  cover  of  newsmagazines.  Now 
the  mood  on  campus  is  that  she  is  not  a 
story.  To  us,  she  is  a  student.” 

The  Acorn  student  journalists,  in 
fact,  published  a  long  editorial  con¬ 
demning  the  media  in  the  same  kind  of 
language  they  used  on  Kean. 

“The  media  circus  that  hit  Drew  in 
search  of  information  was  both  intense 
and  ugly,”  the  editorial  said. 

It  said  that  the  reporters  “crawled 
around  the  campus  like  giant  cock¬ 
roaches.” 

Acorn  editor  in  chief  Larry  Grady 
met  with  Kean  after  the  editorial  and 
his  letter  to  the  editor  had  been  pub¬ 
lished. 

“We  went  to  a  Chinese  restaurant, 
the  Four  Seas,”  Grady  reported.  “He 
told  us  that  he  was  disappointed  be¬ 


cause  we  hadn’t  contacted  him  before 
the  editorial  was  run.  He  said  that  the 
New  York  Times  calls  him  before  they 
write  an  editorial  about  him. 

“He  said  we  should  have  called  him 
to  verify  the  facts.  We  felt  that  our  facts 
were  accurate.”  >£6?? 


Computer  firms, 
homes  and  schools 

TWELVE  COMPUTER  AND  commu¬ 
nications  companies  have  formed  a 
group  to  study  ways  to  provide  interac¬ 
tive  multimedia  services  to  homes  and 
schools,  such  as  movies  on  demand, 
picture  phones  and  computerized  li¬ 
braries. 

The  group,  called  First  Cities,  in¬ 
cludes  Apple  Computer,  Eastman  Ko¬ 
dak,  Coming,  North  American  Philips 
and  two  “Baby  Bell”  phone  companies. 
Southwestern  Bell  Corp.  and  U.S. 
West. 

At  first  the  group  will  be  a  research 
effort  to  study  the  market  for  such  ser¬ 
vices  and  what  technologies  would  be 
needed  to  provide  them.  Late  next 
year,  it  plans  to  set  up  a  demonstration 
of  such  a  system  in  a  few  cities. 

The  group  also  includes  Kaleida 
Labs,  a  joint  venture  of  IBM  and  Apple 
that  is  developing  its  own  multimedia 
software  technologies;  Bellcore,  the  re¬ 
search  consortium  of  the  Baby  Bell 
companies;  Sutter  Bay  Associates,  a  ca¬ 
ble  tv  operator  based  in  Roseville, 
Calif.;  Tandem  Computers;  and  Bieber- 
Taki  Associates,  a  New  York  venture 
capital  firm.  — AP 
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SCRIPPS  HOWARD  FOUNDATION 
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1992 

FOR 

NEWSPAPERS 


Every  year,  a  few  people  transcend 
the  routine  and  win  a  Scripps 
Howard  Foundation  National 
Journalism  Award. 

Is  1992  your  year? 

The  Scripps  Howard  Foundation 
National  Journalism  Awards  are 
open  to  journalists  at  all  daily 
newspapers  in  the  U.S.  and  its 
territories  for  work  published  in 
1992  in  these  categories: 

ENVIRONMENTAL  REPORTING 
Edward  J.  Meeman  Awards 
To  recognize  outstanding 
environmental  reporting.  $2000 
prize  in  two  categories:  newspapers 
over  100,000  circulation  and  under 
100,000  circulation. 

Deadline:  2/1/93 

SERVICE  TO  THE  FIRST 
AMENDMENT 
Edward  Willis  Scripps  Award 
To  honor  a  newspaper  that 
contributes  significantly  to  the 
cause  of  the  First  Amendment 
guarantee  of  a  free  press. 

$2500  prize. 

Deadline:  2/10/93 


EDITORIAL  WRITING 
Walker  Stone  Award 
To  honor  outstanding  achievement 
in  editorial  writing.  $2000  prize. 
Deadline:  1125193 

PUBLIC  SERVICE  REPORTING 
Roy  W.  Howard  Awards 
To  recognize  outstanding  public 
service  and  investigative  reporting. 
$2500  prize  in  two  categories: 
newspapers  over  100,000  circulation 
and  under  100,000  circulation. 
Deadline:  2/8/93 

HUMAN  INTEREST 
REPORTING 
Ernie  Pyle  Award 
To  commemorate  the  human 
interest  and  warmth  exemplifying 
the  style  and  craftsmanship  of  the 
late  Scripps  Howard  correspondent, 
Ernie  Pyle.  $2500  prize. 

Deadline:  1/18/93 


LITERACY 

Charles  E.  Scripps  Awards 
To  recognize  outstanding  work 
by  a  daily  newspaper  to  overcome 
illiteracy  in  its  community.  $2500 
prize  and  $5000  donation  to  a 
literacy  group  in  the  winner's 
community. 

Deadline:  2/15/93 

COLLEGE  CARTOONIST 
Charles  M.  Schulz  Award 
Honors  an  outstanding  college 
cartoonist,  strip  or  editorial,  whose 
work  was  published  in  1992  in  a 
college  newspaper  or  magazine. 
$2000  prize. 

Deadline:  1/14/93 


gSi  SCRIPPS  HOWARD 
ill  FOUNDATION 


JOIN  THE  RANKS  OF  THE  NATION'S  BEST. 

For  complete  rules  and  entry  forms  please  call  800-888-3000  or 
write  to  the  Scripps  Howard  Foundation, 

P.O.  Box  5380,  Cincinnati,  OH  45201-5380. 


WRITER'S  WORKSHOP 


by  Jack  Hart 

Cutting  to  the  Quick 


Ml 

■  WHost  of  us  here  in  the  Pacific 
Northwest  have  seen  a  skilled  woods¬ 
man  fell  a  tree  the  old  way. 

The  axman  takes  one  smooth,  flat 
stroke.  Then  another  elegant,  econom¬ 
ical  arc  on  the  down  cut,  and  a  wedge 
the  size  of  a  logger’s  lunch  pail  falls 
from  the  trunk.  A  few  more  efficient 
strokes  and  a  sizable  tree  topples  exact¬ 
ly  where  the  woodsman  wants  it. 

Contrast  the  city  slicker  who  thrash¬ 
es  the  tree  with  a  dull  blade,  scattering 
tiny  chips.  If  the  tree  gives  up  before 
the  exhausted  fool  hacking  at  it,  it  falls 
randomly,  threatening  any  bored  by¬ 
standers  still  in  the  vicinity. 

Skilled  writers  cut  through  their 
material  with  the  easy  athleticism  of 
a  skilled  logger.  Writers  who  clog 
their  prose  with  redundancy  thrash 
around  like  an  amateur  with  an  ax. 
They  may  batter  their  way  to  their 
destination  eventually,  but  by  then 
nobody  cares. 

Such  redundancy  falls  into  several 
predictable  forms,  and  careful  writers 
will  be  on  the  alert  for  them. 

Surely  no  one  who  was  concentrat¬ 
ing  could  have  referred  to  a  rap  singer 
who  performed  “a  sexually  explicit  song 
about  sex”  as  a  pop-music  writer  recent¬ 
ly  did.  And  surely  copy  editors  were 
dozing  when  the  Knight-Ridder  wire 
dispatched  a  reference  to  a  “random 
lottery”  and  AP  reported  the  “random 
chance”  discovery  of  a  shipwreck.  Sure¬ 
ly  we  were  pondering  weightier  matters 
when  my  own  paper  published  the  as¬ 
sertions  that  things  were  “joined  to¬ 
gether,”  “merged  together”  and  “gath¬ 
ered  together.” 

Some  redundancies  are  so  well- 


(Hart,  a  reporter,  editor  and  journalism 
school  professor,  is  the  staff  devebpment 
director  and  writing  coach  at  The 
Oregonian.) 


known  that  they’ve  become  code 
phrases  that  astute  readers  recognize 
immediately  as  a  sign  of  carelessness  or 
amateurism.  They  write  to  complain 
when  newspapers  use  such  common 
phrases  as  “the  reason  why,”  “the  final 
destination,”  “the  final  resolution,” 
“the  end  result,”  and  “final  results.” 

A  little  thought  would  have  kept  one 
newspaper  from  publishing  references 
to  “  150-room  palaces  gilded  with  gold¬ 
en  walls,”  for  what  do  you  gild  with  if 
not  gold? 

Sometimes  we  simply  fail  to  think 
about  the  meanings  of  words.  So  we 
pile  on  adjectives  and  adverbs  when 
the  meaning  is  already  in  the  noun  or 
verb.  We  write  of  “a  broad  array”  even 
though  arrays  are  broad  by  nature.  Or 
we  write  about  things  that  “share  a 
common  denominator,”  as  though  shar¬ 
ing  involved  something  other  than 
common  experience. 

w 

W  We  journalists  blithely  pass  along 
silly  redundancies  originated  by  others, 
as  when  we  dutifully  reported  that  a 
county  commissioner  pondering  the 
purchase  of  a  building  wondered 
whether  taxpayers  could  “afford  it  fi¬ 
nancially.”  Or  that  the  Lithuanian  cab¬ 
inet  had  proposed  a  “temporary  mora¬ 
torium”  on  the  new  country’s  declara¬ 
tion  of  independence. 

Not  all  redundancies  are  so  immedi¬ 
ately  obvious,  of  course,  but  a  moment’s 
thought  should  unravel  the  claim  that 
“more  and  more  incest  survivors  are  de¬ 
fying  the  taboo  as  never  before.”  Or  the 
need  to  “visually  check  a  city  map.” 

With  the  same  ineptitude,  we  often 
add  automatic  adverbs,  which  we  use 
to  prop  up  verbs  perfectly  capable  of 
standing  on  their  own.  “Off,”  “up”  and 
“out”  are  frequent  offenders.  We  write 
of  “freeing  up”  space,  when  we  could 
simply  free  it.  We  report  that  a  fire 
“swallowed  up”  expensive  homes.  We 


describe  an  elephant  tusk  capped  with 
teakwood  as  “capped  off’  with  teak- 
wood.  We  describe  the  tide  as  it  “ebbs 
out,”  and  suggest  that  disorganized  bu¬ 
reaucrats  “plan  out  the  schedule.” 

adverbs  deal  with  time.  Tense  tells  the 
whole  story,  but  something  compels  us 
to  add  “formerly”  or  “currently.”  My 
newspaper  reported  on  a  businessman 
who  “formerly  used  his  helicopter  to 
help  police  fight  crime”  and  described  a 
man  who  “formerly  was  president  and 
chief  executive  officer  of  Graphics  Arts 
Center.” 

We  should  be  especially  careful  with 
superlatives,  which  often  conceal 
meanings  that  don’t  bear  repeating. 
James  J.  Kilpatrick  rails  about  such  re¬ 
dundancies  regularly  in  his  syndicated 
column,  “The  Writer’s  Art.”  His  fa¬ 
vorite  example?  “Biggest  single,”  as  in 
“biggest  single  robbery  of  all  time.” 
Still,  many  of  us  continue  to  use  the 
phrase.  Last  year  my  paper  predictably 
noted  that  “Valentine’s  Day  was  the 
single  biggest  day  of  the  year  for  area 
florists,”  a  fact  we  inflict  on  readers 
every  February. 

Of  course,  Kilpatrick  himself  returns 
to  the  same  subject  from  time  to  time. 
He’s  devoted  at  least  three  columns  to 
redundancy  in  the  past  three  years.  At 
The  Oregonian  our  headline  writers  rise 
to  the  repetitious  challenge.  Here’s 
what  they  produced  for  those  three 
columns: 

“There’s  a  sameness  of  superfluity 
about  repetitiously  repeating  redundan¬ 
cies.”  (10/10/1989) 

“Superfluous  redundancies/again  in 
court  of  last  retort.”  (10/2/1990) 

“It’s  50  superfluously  redundantly 
repetitious.”  (10/15/1991) 

Forgive  us,  brother  Kilpatrick.  The 
column  may  bear  repeating,  but  we 
could  at  least  change  the  headline.  ■ES'P 
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The 

LivingstxDn 

Awards 

For  Young  Journalists 

Three  $5,000  Prizes 

will  be  given  by  the 
Mollie  Parnis  Livingston 
Foundation  for  the  best 
1992  print  or  broadcast 
coverage  of  local,  national 
and  international  news 
by  journalists  aged  34  and 
younger  in  any  U.S.  medium. 

Purpose: 

To  recognize  and  further 
develop  the  abilities  of 
young  journalists. 

Procedure: 

All  entries  will  be  judged  on 
the  basis  of  a  single  report 
or,  in  the  case  of  series,  up  to  seven 
reports.  Organizations  may  apply 
for  individuals,  or  individuals  may 
apply  on  their  own.  The  deadline  for 
1992  entries  is  February  8, 1993. 
Application  forms  may  be  obtained 
from  Charles  R.  Eisendrath,  Executive 
Director,  The  Livingston  Awards, 
2080  Frieze  Bldg./105  S.  State  St., 
The  University  of  Michigan, 
Ann  Arbor,  Michigan  48109. 
Telephone:  (313)  764-2424. 


Mollie  Pamis  Livingston, 

founder 


Judging  Panel 

Ken  Auletta, 

author 

John  Chancellor,  commentator,  NBC  News 

Richard  M.  Clurman, 

former  chief  of  correspondents,  Time-Life  Publications 

Osborn  Elliott 

professor  of  journalism,  Columbia  University 

Ellen  Goodman,  columnist.  The  Boston  Globe 

Charlayne  Hunter-Gault, 

national  correspondent,  MacNeil/Lehrer  NewsHour 

Robert  C.  Maynard, 

publisher.  The  Oakland  Tribune 

Mike  Wallace  ,  correspondent,  CBS  News 


Compiled  by  Melissa  Qitter 


Frank  Paris 


John  Hooper 


Mark  Mulholland 


Steven  Rossi 


Sl«van  B.  Rossi,  executive  vice  preS'  Earlier,  Horak  was  an  account  super-  and  public  relations  for  Florida 
idem  of  Philadelphia  Newspapers  Inc.,  visor  for  HLB  Communications  and  a  TaxWatch,  a  non-profit  organization 
publishers  of  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer  reporter  and  editor  for  Knight-Ridder  that  monitors  Florida  tax  issues  and  the 
and  Philadelphia  Daily  News,  has  been  Financial  News,  the  Journal  &  Courier  state  government, 
given  the  additional  title  of  general  in  Lafayette,  Ind.,  and  the  Wheaton 

manager.  He  now  directs  the  company’s  (Ill.)  Daily  Journal.  John  R.  Hooper,  vice  president  for 

advertising,  marketing  and  legal  depart-  Guy  Gannett  Publishing  Co.,  has  been 

ments.  Frank  Paris,  major  accounts  manager  appointed  publisher  of  the  Valley  /nde- 

at  the  Gazette  Telegraph,  Colorado  pendent,  Monessen,  Pa. 

Mark  Mulholland,  marketing  direc-  Springs,  Colo.,  has  been  named  general 
tor  at  the  Roanoke  Times  &  World  News  advertising  manager, 
in  Virginia,  has  joined  the  Chicago  Sun-  Earlier,  Paris  was  sales  manager  at 
Times  as  director  of  advertising  market-  Showbiz  magazine  and  a  sales  represen- 
ing.  tative  at  the  Las  Vegas  (Nev.)  Sun. 

Todd  Galbato,  director  of  creative 

services  for  the  Sun-Times,  has  been  Evereff  M.  Rogers,  formerly  a  pro- 
named  director  of  consumer  market-  fessor  at  the  Annenherg  School  for 
ing.  Communication  at  the  University  of 

Galhate  has  served  as  home  delivery  Southern  California,  has  been  named 
sales  manager  and  director  of  circula-  chair  of  the  University  of  New  Mexi- 
tion  sales  for  the  paper.  He  previously  co’s  Department  of  Communication 
was  with  the  Illinois  papers  the  Carol  and  Journalism. 

Stream  Daily  Journal,  the  Elgin  Daily 

Courier  and  the  Streator  TimeS'Press.  Bob  SflH,  previously  executive  editor 
Judith  A.  Horak,  director  of  com-  of  Florida’s  Tallahassee  Democrat  and  St. 
munications  at  the  Sun-Times,  now  is  Petersburg  Evening  Independent,  has 

director  of  corporate  relations.  been  named  director  of  development  ...  ,  .1.  1  1 

Ninie  Glasscock,  editor  and  general 

manager  of  the  Springfield  (Ky.)  Sun, 
has  assumed  the  additional  post  of  edi¬ 
tor  and  general  manager  of  the  Lebanon 
(Ky.)  Enterprise. 


Debbie  Schneider,  editor  of  the 
Cedar  Creek  Pilot  in  Texas,  has  been 
named  manager.  She  succeeds  Dan 
Youngman,  who  becomes  advertising 
director  at  the  Athens  (Texas)  Daily  Re- 
view. 

Rod  Boudreaux,  formerly  ad 
manager  of  the  Pilot,  now  is  ad  sales  di¬ 
rector  for  the  East  Texas  Network,  an 
advertising  partnership  of  the  Daily  Re¬ 
view,  the  Jacksonville  Daily  Progress  and 
the  Kilgore  News  Herald. 

KathI  Naming,  who  worked  in  re¬ 
tail  ad  sales,  succeeds  Boudreaux  as  ad 
manager  at  the  Pilot. 


DIRKS,  VAN  ESSEN  &  ASSOCIATES 


Michael  1.  Esses,  vice  president  of 
sales  and  marketing  for  Pioneer  Press, 
Wilmette,  Ill.,  has  joined  Selling  Dy¬ 
namics,  a  Tampa-hased  company  spe¬ 
cializing  in  basic  sales  training  pro¬ 
grams  for  newspapers. 


Lee  Dirks  Owen  Van  Essen  Norm  McMullin  David  Dirks 

We  specialize  in  assisting  owners  in  exploring  and  negotiating  the  sale 
of  their  daily  newspapers  or  non-daily  newspaper  groups. 

185  Oakland,  Suite  210,  Birmingham,  Michigan  48009 
313-646-4230 


Michael  D.  Squires,  former  retail 
advertising  manager  at  the  Buffalo 
News  in  New  York,  has  joined  the  Daily 
Record  in  Morristown,  N.j.,  as  retail  ad 
manager. 
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Susan  Arthur,  formerly  a  frec'lance 
writer  and  public  relations  consultant, 
has  joined  the  San  Francisco  Chronicle 
as  community  affairs  coordinator. 

Earlier,  Arthur  worked  for  the  San 
Francisco  Convention  and  Visitors  Bu- 
reau  and  Ogilvy  &  Mather  Public  Rela¬ 
tions.  She  was  also  an  associate  editor 
at  TravelAge  West  magazine  in  San 
Francisco. 

James  E.  Armitage,  publisher  and 
president  of  Ontario’s  London  Free 
Press,  becomes  chief  operating  officer  of 
the  newly  formed  Metro  Market  News¬ 
papers  group,  a  division  of  Southam 
Newspapers. 

Previously,  Armitage  was  a  consul¬ 
tant  to  newspapers  and  other  media  or¬ 
ganizations  while  working  with  Canada 
Consulting  Group  and  Western  Man¬ 
agement  Consultants. 

J.  Raymond  Elliott,  who  has  been 
a  consultant  on  Southam’s  divestiture 
activities,  becomes  chief  operating  offi¬ 
cer  of  the  new  City  and  Community 
Market  Newspapers  group. 

Elliott  has  been  president  of 
Southam  Graphics’  Web  Group  and 
worked  with  American  Hospital  Supply 
Corp.  and  John  Labatt  Ltd. 

Russell  Mills,  president  and  chief 
operating  officer  for  Southam  Newspa¬ 
pers,  moves  to  the  post  of  publisher  of 
the  Ottawa  Citizen.  He  succeeds  Clark 
Davey,  who  retires. 

James  A.  Hunt,  formerly  features 
copy  desk  chief  at  the  Baltimore  Sun, 
has  joined  the  New  York  Times  as  a 
copy  editor  for  the  metro  section. 

Previously,  Hunt  had  worked  as  an 
assistant  features  editor  and  copy  editor 
at  the  Washington  Times  and  an  associ¬ 
ate  editorial  page  editor  and  assistant 
features  editor  with  the  Baltimore  NewS' 
American. 

Raye  P.  "Rip"  Woodin  III,  former 
editor  of  the  Sault  Ste.  Marie,  Mich., 
Evening  News  and  the  Cheboygan, 
Mich.,  Daily  Tribune,  has  been  named 
chief  operating  officer  of  the  Whichard 
family-owned  group  of  non-daily  news¬ 
papers  in  eastern  North  Carolina. 

Woodin  has  also  served  as  publisher 
of  the  News  Journal  of  Radford,  Va.,  ed¬ 
itor  and  associate  publisher  of  the  Jack- 
son  Hole  Guide  in  Wyoming  and  execu¬ 
tive  editor  of  a  group  of  weeklies  in 
West  Virginia. 

Barry  Obenchain,  copy  desk  chief 
for  The  Forum,  Fargo,  N.D.,  has  been 
named  news  editor. 

Joy  UIku,  a  copy  editor  at  the  paper, 
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succeeds  Obenchain  as  copy  desk  chief. 

Malt  Cecil,  a  reporter  for  the  Argus 
Leader  of  Sioux  Falls,  S.D.,  joined  the 
Forum  as  Capitol  correspondent  in  Bis¬ 
marck. 

Steven  Waite,  a  copy  editor  at  the 
Argus  Leader,  was  named  graphics  edi¬ 
tor  for  the  Forum. 

Paul  Willcecks,  publisher  of  the  Pe¬ 
terborough  (Ont.)  Examiner,  has  been 
elected  daily  publisher  member  of  the 
Ontario  Press  Council. 

Also  elected  were;  William  H. 
BroadhursI,  former  chairman,  Price- 
Waterhouse;  Julie  Davis,  secretary- 
treasurer  of  the  Ontario  Federation  of 
Labor;  and  David  Kendall,  a  reporter 
for  the  Toronto  Sun. 

Jolle  Solomon,  former  New  York 
correspondent  for  the  Boston  Globe, 
has  joined  Newsweek  magazine  as  gen¬ 
eral  editor  in  the  Business  section. 

Soloman  has  also  worked  in  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.C.,  for  the  Wall  Street  Journal 
and  has  written  for  Newsday  of  Long  Is¬ 
land,  N.Y.,  Fairchild  Publications  and 
BusinessWeek  and  Working  Woman 
magazines. 

Mark  Starr,  Newsweek’s  Boston 
bureau  chief,  assumes  additional  re¬ 
sponsibility  for  sports. 

Previously,  Starr  worked  for  the 
Chicago  Tribune,  the  Wall  Street  jour¬ 
nal,  the  Rochester  (N.Y.)  Democrat  & 
Chronicle  and  the  San  Jose  (Calif.)  Mer¬ 
cury-News. 

David  L.  Ernest,  former  vice  presi¬ 
dent  of  marketing  for  the  Citrus  County 
Chronicle,  Inverness,  Fla.,  has  been 
named  publisher  of  the  Lancaster  (S.C.) 
News,  and  assumes  responsibility  for 
the  Chester  (S.C.)  News  Reporter. 

John  D.  Sicker,  editor  of  the  weekly 
New  York  Observer  and  earlier  the 
Litchfield  (Conn.)  County  Times,  now  is 
editor  in  chief  and  publisher  of  Ameri¬ 
cana  magazine. 

Dave  Mulvehill,  major  accounts  rep¬ 
resentative  for  the  Stockton  (Calif.) 
Record,  has  assumed  the  additional  title 
of  national  advertising  manager. 

Mulvehill  earlier  worked  in  retail  ad 
posts  at  the  Sacramento  (Calif.)  Union 
and  the  South  Bend  Tribune  in  Indiana. 

Jean  Driver,  former  director  of  hu¬ 
man  resources  for  the  Daily  Journal  of 
Vineland,  N.j.,  has  joined  the  Wil¬ 
mington,  Del.,  News  Journal  as  human 
resources  director.  She  succeeds 
Shirley  Pentrelli,  who  retires. 


Charles  D.  Jackson,  business  editor 
of  the  Shreveport  (La.)  Times,  now  is  as¬ 
sistant  metro  editor  at  the  Daytona 
Beach  (Fla.)  News^Joumal. 

Earlier,  Jackson  worked  for  other 
Florida  newspapers,  including  the  Tam¬ 
pa  Tribune,  the  Orlando  Sentinel  and  the 
Leesburg  Daily  Commercial. 

Larry  Wallberg,  a  regular  contrib¬ 
utor  to  the  New  York  Times,  the  Wall 
Street  Journal  and  the  Los  Angeles  Times, 
has  joined  the  News-Journal  as  fine  arts 
writer. 

Robert  Hampton,  formerly  of  Arthur 
Andersen  &  Co.,  has  joined  the  News¬ 
paper  Association  of  America  as  vice 
president  of  information  technology 
and  telecommunications. 

Hampton  has  been  a  consultant  for 
Reznick  Fedder  &.  Silverman  of  Mary¬ 
land  and  Touche  Ross  &  Co.  and  Cre- 
sap  &  Paget,  both  in  Washington, 
D.C. 

Leon  Levitt,  circulation  director  of 
the  Gadsden  (Ala.)  Times,  was  named 
director  of  circulation  and  readership  at 
the  NAA. 

Levitt  has  worked  for  the  Wilming¬ 
ton  (N.C.)  Star  News,  the  Nevada  Ap¬ 
peal  and  the  Las  Vegas  Review-Journal. 


The  Proven 
Professional. 


•  Consultant  to  300  dailies,  weeklies, 
and  shoppers  in  last  15  years 

•  Market  wise  in  50  states  and 
Canada 

•  Expert  manager,  trainer 

•  Executive  recruiter 

•  Successful  broker  and  appraiser 

Send  for  Hare’s  new  brochure; 
Newspapers  in  the  1990s: 

Every  Decision  Counts 

Hare  Associates  Inc. 

62  Black  Walnut  Drive 
Rochester,  New  York  14615 
716/621-6873 
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Ownetship  Changes 


A  “HEADHUNTER”  TOOK  over  the 
weekly  Spokan*  (Wash.)  Valley 

gg - U 

Clark  Hager,  owner  of  an  executive 
job  search  firm,  paid  an  undisclosed 
sum  for  the  right  to  publish  the  8,000- 
paid-circulation  paper,  editor  and  pub¬ 
lisher  Michael  Vlahovich  said. 

John  Vlahovich  owned  the  Herald 
since  1948  and  turned  it  over  to  his 
sons  last  March. 

The  paper’s  building  and  press  equip¬ 
ment  were  to  be  sold  separately, 
Michael  Vlahovich  said. 

Hager  took  control  Oct.  1,  though 
John  Vlahovich  stayed  on  as  editor, 
along  with  the  existing  staff.  — AP 

Journal  Newspapers  Inc.  has  expanded 
its  presence  in  suburban  Washington, 
D.C.,  with  the  purchase  of  a  weekly 
group  operating  in  Maryland’s  Prince 
George’s  and  Montgomery  counties. 

Journal  Newspapers  acquired  the 
Gaithersburg,  Md.-based  Express  newspa¬ 
pers.  Thg  Exprass  started  in  1980  as  a 
twice-monthly  in  Germantown  and  now 
publishes  ei^t  free  and  three  paid  weeklies. 

The  acquisition  gives  the  Journal  and 
Express  papers  combined  circulation  over 
600,(XX),  not  counting  duplicate  coverage. 

Journal  Newspapers  publishes  five 
dailies  with  combined  circulation  of 
145,000,  plus  free  weeklies  in  four 
counties  in  the  Washington  area. 

Rupert  Phillips  is  chairman  of  Jour¬ 
nal  Newspapers  and  its  parent  compa¬ 
ny,  Newsco  Inc.,  which  publishes  sever¬ 
al  other  U.S.  dailies.  — AP 

Lindsay  Publishing  Co.  has  sold  three 
North  Carolina  weeklies  and  a  printing 


plant  in  King  to  CM  Publishing  Co. 

The  deal  includes  the  King  Times- 
Ngws,  5,900  paid  circulation;  Dan¬ 
bury  Reporter,  5,100  paid  circula¬ 
tion;  and  Yadkin  County  Reporter. 

Lindsay  Publishing  is  a  subsidiary  of 
G.  Walton  Lindsay’s  Keister-Williams 
Newspaper  Services  Inc.  of  Char¬ 
lottesville,  Va. 

Lon  Williams  of  MediaAmerica  Bro¬ 
kers  in  Atlanta  represented  Lindsay  in 
the  sale. 

Republic  Newspapers  of  Farragut, 
Tenn.,  has  acquired  the  3,500-paid- 
circulation  weekly  South  Lake 
Press  in  Clermont,  Fla. 

The  sale,  effective  Sept.  1,  was  made 
by  Mrs.  Ann  Dupee,  the  widow  of 
George  Dupee,  who  bought  the  paper 
25  years  ago  and  died  in  1987. 

Both  transactions  were  handled 
through  the  brokerage  firm  W.B. 
Grimes  &  Co. 

The  deal  gives  Republic  president 
Douglas  A.  Horne  13  weeklies  in  Ken¬ 
tucky,  North  Carolina,  Tennessee  and 
Florida. 

Republic  named  Michael  Rindahl 
general  manager  of  the  79-year-old  pa¬ 
per. 

Mrs.  Dupee  will  step  down  as  pub¬ 
lisher  and  editor,  titles  she  assumed 
when  her  husband  died,  but  will  remain 
as  editor  emeritus. 

Broker  Dick  Smith  of  Clarksdale, 
Miss.,  represented  the  seller  for  W.B. 
Grimes. 

Jay  and  Julie  Robins  of  East  Wenatchee, 
Wash.,  have  sold  the  Douglas  County 
Empire  Press,  a  1,900-paid-and  free- 
circulation  weekly  in  Waterville,  to  real 


the  most  experienced 
executive  recruiting  Hrm  in 
the  newspaper  industry 


Specialists  in  newspapers  and  broadcasting  for  two  decades. 
For  a  confidential  discussion,  call  708-991-6900. 


1605  COLONIAL  PARKWAY 
INVERNESS.  ILLINOIS  60067 


estate  brokers  Pat  Scofield  and  Skip 
Hughes.  Scofield  is  from  a  newspaper 
family  in  Delaware,  Ohio. 

Newspaper  broker  John  Fournier  Jr. 
of  Prosser,  Wash.,  represented  the 
Robinses. 

W.R.  Poole  and  Mrs.  Thomas  Poole 
have  sold  their  two  Texas  weeklies — 
the  Farmersville  Times  and  Prince- 
Ion  Herald — to  the  Post  Publishing 
Co.  and  Todd  W.  Newton. 

W.R.  Poole,  who  acquired  the  pa¬ 
pers  more  than  30  years  ago  with  his 
brother  Thomas,  were  active  in  man¬ 
agement  until  Thomas’s  death  in  1989,  \ 

after  which  his  wife  joined  the  busi-  ! 

ness. 

W.R.  Poole,  whose  father  owned  a 
weekly  in  Greenville,  Texas,  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  work  with  the  paper  “on  a  lim¬ 
ited  basis.” 

Newton,  of  Sturgis,  S.D.,  recently  ac¬ 
quired  a  weekly  in  Post,  Texas,  and 
owns  a  shopper  in  Wyoming. 

Rickenbacher  Media  Co.  of  Dallas 
brokered  the  transaction. 

Dale  McCann  and  Gene  McCann  have 
sold  the  five  weeklies  of  Register 
Publications  in  Lawrenceburg,  Ind., 

to  Delphes  Herald  Inc.  of  Ohio.  | 

The  sale  of  the  largest  paid-circula¬ 
tion  newspaper  group  in  Indiana,  with 
combined  circulation  of  23,000,  in¬ 
cludes  the  Journal-Press  of  Aurora, 
Dearborn  County  Register  of 
Lawrenceburg,  Rising  Sun  Recorder 
and  Ohio  County  News  of  Rising 
Sun  and  Harrison  Press  of  Harrison. 

The  McCanns  separately  sold  build¬ 
ings  housing  newspaper  operations  in 
Lawrenceburg  and  Rising  Sun  but  re¬ 
tain  the  Register  company. 

John  Reiniger,  vice  president-fi¬ 
nance  of  Delphos,  was  named  publisher 
of  the  papers. 

The  McCanns  began  working  at  the 
Lawrenceburg  Register  in  the  1950s  and 
finally  purchased  it  over  14  years.  They 
eventually  bought  out  their  competi¬ 
tor’s  four  weeklies  and  formed  Register 
Publications  in  1972.  They  will  work 
for  the  new  owners  during  a  transition 
period  ending  Dec.  3 1 . 

Delphos  is  principally  owned  by  Mur¬ 
ray  Cohen,  63,  who  acquired  the  Delphos 
Herald  in  1962  and  began  buying  other 
papers  in  1968.  He  said  his  papers  oper¬ 
ate  autonomously  and  he  planned  no 
personnel  changes. 
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In  Brief 

WICI  leaders  polled 
on  privacy  issues 

AT  A  RECENT  national  professional 
conference  of  Women  in  Communica¬ 
tions  Inc.,  Chicago,  100  WICI  leaders 
were  asked  whether  an  individual’s 
right  to  privacy  outweighs  the  public’s 
right  to  know  the  facts  of  a  newsworthy 
story. 

The  same  question  previously  had 
been  asked  of  125  television  newsroom 
managers  as  part  of  a  custom  telephone 
survey  conducted  by  Nielson  Media 
Research  for  Medialink,  the  Video  Pub¬ 
lic  Relations  Network.  Medialink  posed 
the  question  to  newsrooms  on  behalf  of 
WICI. 

Those  in  favor  of  the  public’s  right 
to  know  included  35%  of  the  WICI 
leaders,  and  26%  of  the  newsroom 
managers.  Fifty  seven  percent  of  the 
WICI  leaders  favored  the  individual’s 
right  to  privacy,  while  only  30%  of  the 
newsroom  managers  did.  Eight  percent 
of  the  WICI  leaders  refused  to  answer, 
as  did  44%  of  the  newsroom  managers. 

AP  SelectStocks 
gets  mutual 
funds,  PE  ratios 

THE  ASSOCIATED  PRESS  has 
added  new  data  to  its  customized  fi¬ 
nancial  listings,  including  a  mutual 
fund  performance  ranking,  a  projected 
price-eamings  ratio  for  stocks,  industry 
groupings  for  all  stocks,  and  a  selection 
of  mortgage  rates  from  around  the 
country. 

Available  now  for  SelectStocks  II  sub¬ 
scribers,  the  new  information  will  be 
added  to  other  levels  of  SelectStocks  ser¬ 
vice  this  fall. 

Data,  some  previously  unavailable 
to  general-interest  newspapers,  in¬ 
clude:  mutual  fund  dividends,  invest¬ 
ment  objectives  and  a  three-year  per¬ 
formance  ranking;  projected  price¬ 
earning  ratio  for  stocks  based  on 
professional  analysts’  estimates  for  a 
company’s  future  earnings;  industry 
group  identifiers  for  all  stocks  and  in¬ 
dex  values  charting  the  overall  perfor¬ 
mance  of  industry  groups;  shares  out¬ 
standing  and  market  capitalization  fig¬ 
ures  for  all  stocks;  surge  indicators 
comparing  a  stock’s  trading  volume 


with  its  recent  average  or  its  total 
number  of  shares  outstanding;  mort¬ 
gage  rates  from  top  lenders  in  six  re¬ 
gions  across  the  country. 

“Our  vision  is  that,  as  spot  prices  be¬ 
come  widely  available  on  phone,  fax 
and  other  media,  newspaper  listings 
must  become  more  analytical,”  AP 
business  news  editor  James  M.  Kennedy 
said  in  a  statement.  “This  new  data 
gives  papers  something  readers  can’t 
easily  get  from  any  other  source.” 

Mutual  fund  information,  from  Me¬ 
dia  General  Financial  Services,  is  clas¬ 
sified  in  16  categories  based  on  invest¬ 
ment  goals  or  types  of  securities  in 
which  the  funds  invest.  Performance 
ranking  compares  a  fund’s  return  to  in¬ 
vestors  with  returns  of  other  funds  in 
the  same  category.  Dividends  paid  over 
the  last  1 2  months  are  also  reported  for 
all  funds. 

Unlike  the  current  PE  measure  of 
stock  price  against  reported  earnings 
per  share  from  the  last  1 2  months,  pro¬ 
jected  PE  ratios,  based  on  earnings  esti¬ 
mates  compiled  by  Institutional  Bro¬ 
kers  Estimate  Service  (IBES),  looks 
ahead  by  measuring  stock  price  against 
a  company’s  estimated  earnings  for  the 
next  1 2  months. 

IBES  gathers  figures  on  about  4,000 
publicly  traded  U.S.  companies  by  sur¬ 
veying  2,500  Wall  Street  analysts. 


New  technology 
speeds  AP 
election  reports 

THIS  MONTH  MARKED  the  first  use 
of  new  Associated  Press  technology  to 
collect  and  deliver  all  information  on 
the  presidential  election. 

AP  vice  president  and  communica¬ 
tions  and  technology  director  John 
Reid  said  the  technical  results  were  the 
smoothest  since  the  service  began  using 
computers. 

The  changeover  to  a  new  system  was 
made  gradually  after  the  1988  elections, 
when  AP’s  DataStream  ran  1,000  words 
per  minute  and  a  color  photo  transmis¬ 
sion  lasted  45  minutes. 

DataStream  now  delivers  stories  at 
an  aggregate  speed  of  24,000  words  per 
minute  (using  three  9,600-baud  cir¬ 
cuits,  each  carrying  8,000  words  per 
minute).  According  to  the  AP,  aver¬ 


age  backup  for  the  highest  election- 
night  copy  volume  was  under  two  min¬ 
utes. 

As  for  photos,  PhotoStream  trans¬ 
mitted  color  pictures  in  under  two  min¬ 
utes.  Digital  cameras  were  used  in  Little 
Rock  and  Houston,  eliminating  film 
processing  and  scanning  time. 

Graphics  were  transmitted  directly 
from  the  VAX  network  to  the  graphics 
system  for  the  first  time.  This  allowed 
for  automatic  hourly  updates  of  a  map 
and  chart  for  member  use.  AP  graphics 
also  sent  out  an  Agenda  ’92  page  on 
election  results,  as  well  as  other  elec¬ 
tion  graphics. 

Software  developed  by  the  AP  for  its 
new  tabulation  system  runs  on  Sun  Mi¬ 
crosystems  hardware.  The  system  pro¬ 
vided  bureaus  with  “greater  flexibility 
in  managing  the  heavy  flow  of  sum¬ 
maries  and  tables  on  election  night,” 
according  to  the  AP. 

A  separate  DEC  VAX-based  system 
produced  the  results  for  transmission  on 
the  national  news  wires. 


JOBS  FOR 
JOURNALISTS 


If  you  are  hiring, 
here  are  three  reasons  to  use 
Jobs  for  Journalists 


1.  Saeening  by  your  aiteria; 

2.  Fast  turn-around  time; 

3.  It's  free! 

OUR  PROGRAM  FEATURES: 

✓  Nationwide  recruitment. 

✓  Diverse  job  listings  — 
entry-level  to  upper  management, 
print  and  broadcast. 

✓  No  charge  to  employers  (six 
month  search  fee  for  job  seekers 
ONLY  $25). 


SPJ  JOBS  FOR  JOURNALISTS 
P.O.  Box  77 

Greencastle,  Ind.  46135-0077 
(317)  653-3333 
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ADVO  gets  political; 
solicits  funds  for 
its  lobbying  group 

ADVO  sales  associates  are  ‘encouraged’ 
to  contribute  from  their  weekly  paychecks 


by  Ann  Marie  Kerwin 

IN  THIS  ELECTION  year,  conven¬ 
tional  wisdom  has  blamed  cynicism  to¬ 
ward  the  demtKtatic  process  on  special- 
interest  political  action  committee 
(PAC)  money.  However,  those  lotiking 
out  for  these  interests  work  hard  to 
keep  the  coffers  full. 

ADVO  Inc.,  the  Windsor,  Conn.,  di¬ 
rect  mail  company,  recently  sent  a 
memo  to  all  of  its  sales  associates’ 
homes  soliciting  funds  for  its  own  polit¬ 
ical  action  committee,  ADVOPAC. 

Robert  “Kam”  Kamerschen,  chair¬ 
man  and  CEO  of  ADVO,  wrote  that 
“Because  ADVO’s  business  depends  on 
reasonable  postal  rates  and  regulations 
which  are  subject  to  congressional  ac¬ 
tion,  it  is  imperative  that  we  organiza¬ 


cials,  regardless  of  political  affiliation, 
who  have  a  significant  opportunity  to 
influence  postal  laws  and  policies. 

“It  is  critical  for  ADVO’s  PAC  to  be 
able  to  financially  support  the  House 
and  Senate  candidates  whose  views  fa¬ 
vor  fair  and  reasonable  treatment  of  ad¬ 
vertising  mail,”  the  memo  said. 

The  memo  also  asserts  that  a  “PAC 
can  work  to  advance  the  specific  busi¬ 
ness  interests  of  its  associates  only 
when  a  high  percentage  of  eligible  asso¬ 
ciates  participate.” 

Last  year,  contributions  were  logged 
from  180  ADVO  sales  associates,  less 
than  1 5%  of  eligible  contributors. 

Corporate  PACs  are  restricted  by  law 
to  solicit  contributions  from  only  super¬ 
visory  or  administrative  employees,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Steven  Stockmeyer,  execu¬ 


“It  is  critical  for  ADVO^s  PAC  to  be  able  to 
financially  support  the  House  and  Senate  candidates 
whose  views  favor  fair  and  reasonable  treatment  of 
advertising  mail,”  the  memo  said. 


tionally  maintain  our  strong  political 
identity  and  high  visibility  in  Washing¬ 
ton.” 

The  letter  reminds  ADVO  employ¬ 
ees  of  the  important  role  ADVOPAC 
played  in  the  1990  postal  rate  case  ini¬ 
tiative,  and  the  need  to  continue  as  a 
“vital  ADVO.” 

The  memo  states  that,  under  federal 
law,  ADVO  cannot  use  corporate  funds 
for  political  contributions.  ADVOPAC 
is  “a  non-partisan  organization  and 
contributions  are  directed  to  those  offi¬ 


tive  vice  president  of  the  National  As¬ 
sociation  of  Business  Political  Action 
Committees.  The  law  also  states  that 
corporations  can  solicit  below  that  su¬ 
pervisory  level  only  twice  a  year,  and 
not  in  the  workplace. 

A  goal  of  80%  participation  by  sales 
associates  has  been  set  by  Kamerschen, 
according  to  the  memo.  Kamerschen 
said  he  would  increase  his  payroll  de¬ 
duction  for  the  PAC  to  $70  per  pay- 
check  as  an  example. 

A  pledge  guideline  of  a  penny  per 


day  per  $  1 ,000  of  income  has  been  set 
forth  to  encourage  more  participation. 
Under  the  guideline,  a  sales  associate 
earning  $30,000  a  year  would  pledge 
$4.20  a  week,  or  30^  a  day.  A  sales  asso¬ 
ciate  earning  $75,000  would  donate 
75^  a  day,  or  $10.50  a  week. 

The  memo  states  that  the  law  pro¬ 
hibits  commissioned  sales  associates  to 
contribute  PAC  dollars  through  payroll 
deductions.  However,  the  mailing  in¬ 
cluded  a  pledge  card  to  be  returned 
with  a  check. 

Contributions,  the  memo  says,  are 
“anonymous  and  completely  volun¬ 
tary,”  with  “no  personal  repercussions” 
if  one  does  not  pledge. 

The  memo  then  urges,  “Even  if  you 
have  little  personal  interest  in  the  out¬ 
come  of  political  issues,  keep  in  mind 
that  ADVOPAC  contributions  are 
used  in  support  of  the  political  issues 
that  make  ADVO  a  stronger  company, 
benefiting  all  our  associates.  This  is  in¬ 
deed  the  spirit  of  Team  ADVO.” 

The  newspaper  industry  does  not 
participate  financially  in  any  political 
action  committees. 

“The  thought  has  been  that  newspa¬ 
per  associations  should  not  be  in  the 
business  of  giving  money  in  an  orga¬ 
nized  way  to  a  political  group,”  said 
Robert  Brinkman,  Newspaper  Associa¬ 
tion  of  America’s  vice  president/state, 
postal  and  regulatory  affairs. 

The  newspaper  industry  does  lobby 
congressional  representatives  through 
its  associations. 

“About  six  to  eight  newspaper  com¬ 
panies  and  companies  that  own  news¬ 
paper  groups  have  in-house  staff  to 
handle  lobbying,”  said  John  Sturm, 
NAA  senior  vice  president,  govern¬ 
ment,  legal  and  public  policy. 

Individual  newspaper  publishers  will 
contact  their  elected  representatives 
when  issues  concerning  the  industry 
arise,  Sturm  said. 

He  does  not  believe  that  PACs  allow 
an  industry  any  more  access  to  congres¬ 
sional  representatives  than  those  that 
do  not  contribute  money. 

“If  you  have  something  to  say  and 
you  are  from  the  home  district,  you 
generally  get  a  chance  to  get  your  views 
aired,  regardless  of  whether  you  donate 
or  not,”  Sturm  said. 

Stockmeyer  agreed  that  a  PAC  does 
not  necessarily  give  one  industry  an  ad¬ 
vantage  over  another. 

“There  are  lots  of  ways  to  participate 
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Orange  County  Register  offers 
special  national  advertising  rate 


in  the  political  process  without  having 
a  PAC,”  he  said.  “The  newspaper  in¬ 
dustry  does  not  have  a  PAC,  but  you 
have  to  look  at  who  is  with  them  in 
their  fights.” 

Stockmeyer  pointed  out  that  other 
industries,  such  as  the  National  Associ¬ 
ation  of  Broadcasters  and  the  movie  in¬ 
dustry,  have  PACs. 

Three  metro  dailies 
sign  deal 

with  ClassiFACTS 

THE  LOS  ANGELES  Times,  Boston 
Globe,  and  Detroit  News  &  Free  Press 
have  all  signed  agreements  with  North 
American  ClassiFACTS,  Denver,  Colo. 

The  three  papers  are  currently  operat¬ 
ing  under  letters  of  intent  pending  final 
contract  negotiations.  The  total  number 
of  newspapers  signed  with  the  telephone 
classified  service  company  is  now  17. 
Through  ClassiFACTS,  local  newspa¬ 
pers  can  offer  readers  classified  ads  from 
across  the  country.  The  consumer  ac¬ 
cesses  the  fee-based  information  by  call¬ 
ing  a  toll-free  800  number. 

The  service  is  scheduled  to  start  up 
by  the  first  quarter  of  1993. 


THE  ORANGE  COUNTY  (Calif.) 
Register  is  offering  a  one-time  special 
rate  to  national  advertisers  as  a  means 
of  getting  them  to  invest  in  its  market. 

Advertisers  can  run  a  regularly 
priced  ad  for  a  second  time  at  half  the 
original  cost,  a  Register  spokeswoman 
said.  To  qualify  for  the  special  rate,  the 
second  ad  must  run  within  six  consecu¬ 
tive  days  —  either  following  or  prior  to 
—  the  publication  date  of  the  first,  full- 
price  ad. 

The  rate  program  began  in  Novem¬ 
ber  and  will  continue  through  early 
April  1993. 

According  to  a  1992  buying-power 
survey  by  Sales  &  Marketing  Manage¬ 
ment,  Orange  County  ranks  third  na¬ 
tionally  in  retail  sales  per  household 
and  tenth  in  percentage  of  households 
with  incomes  of  more  than  $50,000. 

“Orange  County  is  an  affluent  mar¬ 
ket  worth  investing  in  because  of  its 
strong  consumer  base  and  healthy 


economy,  and  our  dominance  in  the 
county  enables  us  to  deliver  this  market 
for  advertisers,”  said  Tom  Marquis,  the 
Register’s  manager  of  general  advertis¬ 
ing. 

Marquis  said  that  the  Register  ranks 
third  among  U.S.  newspapers  in  total 
full-run  advertising  and  “has  the  dis¬ 
tinction  of  running  first  in  total  full-run 
advertising  three  of  the  last  four  years.” 

According  to  Marquis,  advertisers 
and  ad  agencies  using  the  half-price 
special  receive  a  rate  card  package  de¬ 
signed  to  show  their  “investment”  in 
Orange  County.  Also  included  is  a 
mock  “stock  certificate”  containing  in¬ 
formation  about  the  county. 

The  half-price  program  is  the  latest 
of  the  Register’s  new  marketing  pro¬ 
grams.  Earlier,  the  paper  had  intro¬ 
duced  “ExtraCard,”  which  offers  sub¬ 
scribers  discounts  at  local  retailers.  The 
paper  also  has  provided  free  classified 
“Job  Wanted”  ads  to  the  unemployed. 


Nothing  gets  advertisers 
closer  to  customers  than 

CITYLINE:  ^ 


This  means  more 
advertisers  will  want 
X  to  get  closer  to  you. 


ITYLINE  gives  you  the  micro-  /  i 
marketing  advantage  by  1 1 

taigeting  callers  who  want  to  1  I 
hear  what  your  advertisers  have  * 

to  say.  And  now,  CITYLINE  has 
a  sophisticated  database 
management  system  that  gives 
advertisers  a  closer  look  at  those  ^5- 

who  read  and  hear  their  ads.  foo 
These  revenue-generating  » 

features  are  just  part  of  the  Cityline 
audiotex  system  from  Brite. 


CITYLINE  OFFERS  YOU 


■  programming  from  the  largest 
information  provider  in  the 
business 

■  the  experience  of  the  recognized 
leader  in  turnkey  audiotex  for  the 
newspaper  industry 

■  unsurpassed  technical  & 
marketing  support 

■  equipment  reliability  &  innovation 

■  features  such  as  900  personals. 
Talking  Resumes  and  Real  Estate 
with  our  ClassAd  Mailboxes 


FOR  MORE  INFORMATION  ON  HOW  CITYUNE  CAN  ATTRAa  MORE  ADVERTISERS  FOR  YOUR  NEWSPAPER 


7309  EAST  21st  STREET  NORTH  WICHITA,  KANSAS  67206  316652-6500  Fox  316  652  6800 
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Controversy  surrounds 
prenatal  ad  campaign 


by  Ann  Marie  Kerwin 

A  NEWBORN  BABY  brings  joy  to 
parents,  but  Mark  and  Beth  Dunn’s 
newest  arrival  in  Columbus,  Ohio, 
brought  excitement,  and  then  bewil¬ 
derment,  to  residents. 

A  lO-month  ad  campaign  for  a  local 
hospital  group’s  prenatal  care  unit  fol¬ 
lowed  a  couple,  Mark  and  Beth  Dunn, 
through  the  ups  and  downs  of  a  first 
pregnancy.  Each  month,  a  new  ad  pic¬ 
turing  the  couple  appeared  that  chroni- 
cled,  in  their  own  words,  the  latest 
stage  of  Beth’s  pregnancy. 

The  first  ad  ended  with  Beth  “repeat¬ 
ing  the  one  wonderful  thought.  I’m  go¬ 
ing  to  be  a  mommy.”  Ads  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  months  focused  on  nutrition  and 


exercise,  as  well  as  the  baby’s  develop¬ 
ment.  The  Dunns  bought  maternity 
clothes,  Beth  gained  weight,  and  Mark 
learned  to  iron. 

The  ads  also  emphasized  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  pre-  and  post-natal  care,  and 
what  services  were  available  through 
Mt.  Carmel  Health. 

Three  publications  carried  the  ads, 
one  newspaper,  the  Columbus  Dispatch, 
and  two  tabloids,  Columbus  Parent  and 
Capital  Women. 

The  ads  were  so  convincing  that 
many  Columbus  residents  waited  as 
anxiously  as  the  parents-to-he  for  baby 
Dunn  to  appear. 

Finally,  the  big  day  arrived. 

Mark  said,  “We  had  a  girl,  Beth. 
She’s  beautiful.” 

Angela  weighed  in  at 
nine  pounds,  one  ounce. 
Beth  cooed,  “My  baby.  My 
own  beautiful  baby.” 

Then  The  Other  Paper,  a 
Columbus  weekly,  reported 
that  baby  girl  “Angela”  was 
really  baby  boy  Nicholas,  a 
model,  and  that  the  expec¬ 
tant  parents,  also  models, 
were  not  even  married  to 
one  another.  (“Beth,”  who 
was  never  pregnant,  is  mar¬ 
ried,  but  not  to  “Mark.”) 

“Pregnancy  is  a  very 
emotional  issue,  and  the 
appearance  of  a  real  couple 
pulled  people  into  the  ad. 
Some  people  really  fol¬ 
lowed  it  religiously,”  Marty 
Miller,  corporate  vice  presi¬ 
dent  of  public  affairs,  said. 

Models  were  used  be¬ 
cause  Mt.  Carmel  Health 
“respects  our  patients  and 
their  privacy,”  Miller  said. 

She  also  pointed  out  that 
during  a  pregnancy  any¬ 
thing  can  happen,  such  as  a 
miscarriage,  which  makes 
using  an  actual  couple  too 
difficult. 

“Beth”  and  “Mark’”s  ex¬ 
periences  were  a  composite 
of  a  typical  pregnancy  most 
couples  face.  Miller  said. 


The  issues  addressed  in  the  ads  were 
those  most  asked  of  the  hospital’s 
Healthcare  hot  line,  staffed  by  regis¬ 
tered  nurses.  The  health  organization, 
which  runs  two  hospitals,  also  consult¬ 
ed  obstetricians  on  their  staff  to  discov¬ 
er  what  patients  asked  most  often. 

One  of  the  hospitals  is  in  an  area  of 
Columbus  that  has  a  very  high  infant 
mortality  rate.  Miller  said.  The  ads 
were  created  to  educate  mothers-to-be 
about  the  importance  of  proper  health 
care  during  a  pregnancy. 

Miller  expressed  disappointment 
over  the  focus  on  the  fake  couple  and 
the  fact  that  “Angela”  was  really  a  boy. 

“It  overshadows  the  educational 
thrust  of  the  ad,”  she  said. 

Keith  Cowgill,  the  ad’s  designer  and 
copywriter  employed  in  Mt.  Carmel’s 
creative  services  department,  told  The 
Other  Paper  he  was  “stunned”  that  peo¬ 
ple  thought  the  ad  was  depicting  a  real 
couple. 

He  said  the  ad  attracted  national  at¬ 
tention  among  health  care  providers 
because  it  had  an  unusually  high  con¬ 
sumer  recognition,  especially  for  a 
print-only  campaign. 

The  Other  Paper  had  written  a 
tongue-in-cheek  article  “about  things 
we  were  sick  of,”  said  Margaret  Newkirk, 
The  Other  Paper  reporter.  That  article 
prompted  one  reader  to  write  in  asking 
“Beth  and  Mark”  be  added  to  the  list. 

Then  Marilyn  Finneran  wrote  a  let¬ 
ter  to  The  Other  Paper  thanking  the 
couple  for  “sharing  their  joy  with  us.” 
She  was  not  sick  of  Beth  and  Mark  and 
could  not  wait  for  the  next  ads. 

A  mother  of  five  and  grandmother  of 
11,  Finneran  was  “thoroughly  disgust¬ 
ed”  to  discover  the  couple  was  not  real. 

“That  is  a  rotten  thing  to  pull  on 
people,”  she  told  The  Other  Paper. 

Newkirk  said  The  Other  Paper  story 
exposing  the  Dunn  family  as  models 
came  from  a  third  letter  to  the  editor 
stating  as  much.  That  letter  was  disbe¬ 
lieved  by  The  Other  Paper  staff  until 
hospital  sources  confirmed  Beth,  Mark 
and  Angela  were  fictional. 

People  were  so  taken  in  by  the  ads 
that  they  called  the  HealthCALL 
hot  line  listed  in  the  ads  to  find  out 
when  the  baby  was  due,  Cowgill  said. 

The  Other  Paper  also  reported  that 
shower  gifts  arrived  at  Mount  Carmel’s 
hospital  for  the  Dunns  that  were  turned 
over  to  the  prenatal  clinic,  which  the 
hospital  denied. 

Miller  is  unsure  if  the  campaign  will 
be  used  again  in  the  future.  BECT 
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Beth.  Mark,  and  famil 


It's  a  girl! 


The  above  ad  was  part  of  a  campaign  that  attracted  na¬ 
tional  attention  among  health  care  providers  because  it 
had  an  unusually  high  consumer  recognition,  especially 
for  a  print-only  campaign.  But  the  campaign  was  criti¬ 
cized  by  some  after  it  was  reported  that  the  couple  por¬ 
trayed  in  the  ads  were  models,  who  were  not  really 
married. 
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Front-end  systems 
vendors  coping 

Atex,  CText  modify  pact;  Sll  rings 
up  late  orders,  launches  SII  Global  Net 


by  Jim  Rosenberg 

IN  THE  THIRD  year  of  an  industry 
downturn,  front-end  systems  vendors 
CText  Inc.  and  System  Integrators  Inc. 
say  they  managed  to  pull  through  1992 
with  several  new  orders  coming  their 
way. 

Like  most  of  their  competitors,  both 
vendors  saw  work  forces  shrink  and  ex¬ 
ecutives  depart  in  the  course  of  the  re¬ 
cession.  Like  some  others  during  the 
period,  the  two  began  pushing  out  of 
their  longtime  market  segments:  CText 
into  larger  newspapers  and  SII  into 
smaller  ones. 


In  addition  to  their  own  applications 
development,  to  design  for  other  mar¬ 
ket  segments,  both  firms  make  use  of 
technology  from  Tandem  Computers 
Inc. 

One  system  manager  noted  that,  if  a 
power  line  is  pulled  or  a  disc  drive  is 
yanked,  the  Tandem  “doesn’t  care”  and 
the  user  “doesn’t  notice.” 

A  new  Tandem  CPU  allowed  SII  to 
create  a  system  version  appropriate  for 
“midrange”  newspapers.  In  fact,  the  lat¬ 
est  order  for  its  new  System/55  XR 
came  from  what  is  probably  its  smallest 
new  customer  in  years,  a  17,000-circu¬ 
lation  daily. 

CText  also  adopted  Tandem  ma¬ 
chines  as  central  processors  for  its 
Dateline  editorial  system,  developed 
for  the  large  Chicago  Tribune  but 
adaptable  for,  and  now  installing  at, 
much  smaller  dailies. 

Similarly,  both  companies  are  mov¬ 


ing  with  other  networked  OS/2-based 
systems.  SII’s  CoyoteMTX,  which  con¬ 
nects  to  a  Tandem,  will  also  function 
independently  on  its  own  subnet. 
CText’s  PC-only  version  of  Dateline 
may  rely  on  a  network  version  of 
Sybase  database  management  and  dis¬ 
pense  with  a  Tandem  as  central  data¬ 
base  server.  (In  addition,  the  database 
on  another  version  may  reside  on  an 
IBM  RS6000.) 

Five  more  orders 

For  SII,  fiscal  1992  “was  definitely 
flat ....  We  were  hoping  for  some  stuff 
that  fell  through  the  cracks,”  said 


spokesman  Roger  Peterson.  Neverthe¬ 
less,  while  the  company  “didn’t  have  as 
good  a  year  as  we  thought,”  he  added 
that  “on  the  last  day  a  lot  of  stuff  came 
through.” 

Recent  business  came  from  the  Den¬ 
ton  (Texas)  Record-Chronicle  (Sys¬ 
tem/55  XR),  the  Nashville  JOA  (a 
large  RISC  system  sale),  the  Singapore 
Straits  Times  (upgrade  with  RISC 
processor,  news  and  classified  pagina¬ 
tion,  with  Pagerdh  database),  Aus¬ 
tralia’s  Canberra  Times  (RISC-based 
system  with  Interactive  News  Layout) 
and  Oklahoma  Publishing  Co. 
(SCOOP  centralized  PostScript  output 
control). 

Peterson  reported  that  the  last  two 
orders  came  in  at  the  eleventh  hour  — 
Sept.  30,  the  last  day  of  the  firm’s  fiscal 
year. 

For  OPUBCO’s  move  from  text-and- 
rule  pagination  to  full-page  output  us¬ 


ing  Macintoshes  for  images,  Peterson 
said  that  the  Mac/55  link  to  the  Tan¬ 
dem  is  installed  but  not  yet  processing 
all  graphics  through  INL.  By  October, 
SCOOP  (E&P,  June  20)  had  just  been 
installed,  and  SII  was  “working  to  get 
the  graphics  portion  on  line  so  we  can 
have  complete  output.” 

In  the  meantime,  the  Los  Angeles 
Times  delayed  vendor  selection  for  a 
new  classified  ad  system.  However, 
while  the  Times  represents  a  large  or¬ 
der,  Peterson  said  that  a  decision  would 
not  have  affected  the  fiscal  year  just 
passed,  or  even  the  next,  in  all  proba¬ 
bility. 

All  the  same,  the  Times  did  get  SII’s 
fiscal  ’93  off  to  an  early  start  three 
weeks  later  with  $600,000  in  other 
business  during  Europe’s  annual  IFRA 
Congress  and  Exposition.  The  series  of 
contracts  included  a  link  to  its  elec¬ 
tronic  news  library  system,  expansion  of 
its  editorial  system,  and  some  consult¬ 
ing  work. 

While  waiting  like  everyone  else  for 
some  movement  in  the  North  Ameri¬ 
can  market,  Peterson  said  SII  sees  more 
opening  in  Australia  and  Europe,  both 
west  and  east  (SII  was  invited  to  attend 
a  conference  of  Polish  newspaper  pub¬ 
lishers  slated  for  last  week). 

It  also  established  a  relationship  with 
a  newspaper  systems  consultant  in 
South  Africa.  “It  looks  pretty  promising 
there,”  said  Peterson. 

Service  central 

The  latest  move  by  SII  is  to  replace 
local  subsidiaries’  assistance  with  cen¬ 
tralized  customer  service  and  support. 
SIIGlobalNet  permits  customers  to 
connect  directly  to  SII’s  Sacramento 
headquarters. 

SII  is  phasing  in  the  change,  begun 
this  month  in  North  America  and 
reaching  to  Europe  and  Asia  by  some¬ 
time  in  January.  No  sooner  had  service 
in  North  America  come  up  than  “SII 
had  the  chance  to  take  care  of  its  first 
situation,”  said  Peterson.  Notified  by 
Tandem  of  a  clock  problem  in  some 
CLX  models,  GlobalNet  was  called 
upon  to  check  systems  and  inform 
users. 

While  some  discovered  the  problem, 
which  might  have  affected  wire  copy 
processing,  “in  most  cases,”  said  Peter¬ 
son,  “they  weren’t  ever  aware  of  it  yet.” 

“It”  was  a  date  change  to  Nov.  1,  but 
with  the  wrong  year.  Through  the  net- 


Like  most  of  their  competitors,  both  vendors  saw 
work  forces  shrink  and  executives  depart  in  the 
course  of  the  recession. 
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work,  SlI  informed  users  and  explained 
how  to  change  the  clock  —  about  a  30- 
minute  job,  depending  on  the  number 
of  terminals,  according  to  Peterson. 
The  glitch  could  have  affected  about  2 1 
North  American  customers. 

Customers  with  hardware  or  software 
questions  will  call  over  the  network  into 
a  24'hour  help  desk.  For  unresolved 
hardware  issues,  SIl  said  that  it  will  dis¬ 
patch  its  own  personnel  or  in-country 
Tandem  Computer  staff  over  Tandem’s 
satellite-linked  service  network. 

SIlGlobalNet  takes  advantage  of  the 
Tandem  Expand  networking  software 
that  allows  Sll  to  create  a  “cross-conti¬ 
nental  link”  to  remotely  diagnose  prob¬ 
lems  at  any  customer  site. 

Sll  attributed  its  creation  of  the 
world’s  largest  Tandem  Expand  net¬ 
work  to  improvements  in  international 
long-distance  service  and  its  own  tran¬ 
sition  to  standards-based  products.  This 
includes  optional  Master  Pilot  Macin¬ 
tosh  software  that  automatically  checks 
Tandem-based  systems  and  provides 
both  the  customer  and  vendor  with  ear¬ 
ly-warning  diagnostics. 

In  future,  the  service  network  is  to 
include  an  on-line  user  advisory  board, 
a  suggestion  box  for  CEO  Michael 
Reisenweber,  a  technology  topics  bul¬ 
letin  board  for  staffers  and  customers, 
and  a  news  basket  for  company  an¬ 
nouncements. 

‘We’re  actually  hiring  ...  * 

“We’ve  never  been  in  better  shape  in 
the  last  34  years,”  reported  CText  vice 
president  Eugene  Kiel.  Pointing  to  a  siz¬ 
able  backlog  of  orders  going  into  next 
year,  he  said  the  Ann  Arbor,  Mich., 
firm  expects  “a  substantial  profit”  in 
1993. 

Compared  with  1988,  CText  staff  is 
smaller,  but  with  seven  slots  open,  said 
Kiel,  “we’re  actually  hiring  again.”  For 
areas  in  which  the  company  is  unsure 
where  its  business  will  go,  it  is  using 
consultants,  he  said. 

Though  Tribune  Co.  newspaper  op¬ 
erations  technology  manager  James  D. 
Hitchman  congratulated  CText  in  the 
spring  on  the  work  it  had  accomplished 
at  the  Chicago  Tribune,  the  Dateline 
project  there  awaits  formal  acceptance. 
Not  a  turnkey  supplier  to  the  Tribune, 
CText  provided  the  software,  which  it 
released  to  the  paper  in  the  summer. 
Kiel  said  CText  is  “working  on  perfor¬ 
mance  shortcomings”  and  expects  to  be 
testing  through  year’s  end. 

Hardware  consists  of  350  newsroom 
workstations  tied  to  a  Tandem  CPU. 
The  second  phase  of  the  installation 


consisted  of  bringing  on  line  a  bureau 
in  suburban  Hinsdale  and  another  in 
Washington,  D.C.,  which  were  to  have 
their  own  Tandems,  linked  to  Chica¬ 
go’s  Tribune  Tower  by  wide  area  net¬ 
work.  However,  Kiel  said,  when  a  deci¬ 
sion  was  made  to  run  the  bureaus  off 
the  main  system,  CText  no  longer 
faced  the  system-to-system  communica¬ 
tions  work  originally  expected. 

Though  the  original  plan  provided  the 
bureaus  with  independent  databases,  Kiel 
said,  the  new  arrangement  preserves 
much  of  the  functionality.  Backup  capa¬ 
bilities  that  the  bureaus’  Tandems  would 
have  offered  will  be  retained  in  by  the 
fault-tolerant  Tandem  system  in  Chica¬ 
go,  where  the  redundant  Tandem  proces¬ 


sor  will  be  housed  in  another  building. 

In  the  meantime.  Tribune’s  Daily 
Press  in  Newport  News,  Va.,  remains, 
as  managing  editor  Will  Corbin  put  it, 
“in  kind  of  a  me-too”  situation  with  re¬ 
spect  to  Chicago.  He  said  its  position 
had  long  been  to  see  sports  up  and  run¬ 
ning  successfully  in  Chicago  before 
putting  Dateline  into  Newport  News. 

Though  eagerly  watching  Chicago, 
where  “it  looks  like  they’re  in  the 
homestretch,”  Corbin  said,  the  Press 
has  yet  to  determine  whether  it  will 
move  directly  to  Dateline  or  bring  it  on 
later  as  a  “growth  path”  from  its  current 
AFM,  CText’s  EXDS-based  system. 

He  said  the  paper  is  comfortable  with 
AFM  as  a  front  end  for  subsequent  page 


I  The  Kelsey  Group 


The  Fourth  Annual  Conference 
Newspapers  and  Teleconununications  Opportunities: 
Voice,  Fax  and  Online  Services 

March  15-17, 1993 

At  The  Grand  Hyatt,  San  Francisco  on  Union  Square 
YOU  NEED  TO  BE  AT  THIS  IMPORTANT  CONFERENCE 

The  newspaper  industry  is  at  a  final  crossroads  as  it  heads  for  the  21st  Century.  A  new 
administration  is  on  the  way  to  Washington,  and  that  means  that  some  regulatory  relief  might 
be  in  sight  for  newspj^er  publishers.  But  the  newspaper  that  relies  upon  deliberations  within 
the  Beltway  to  decide  its  fumre  is  the  newspaper  that  is  consenting  to  its  own  stagnation. 

The  lawmakers  can  only  hold  back  technology  for  so  long,  and  telecommunications  is 
exploding  throughout  the  newspaper  business,  changing  the  way  news  and  advertising  is 
delivered  to  people  every  day.  From  free  voice  information  services  to  pay-per-call,  from 
online  retrieval  to  videotex,  from  fax-on-demand  to  database  marketing,  newspapers  across 
the  country  have  brought  telecommunications  to  bear  upon  the  basic  fi^chise  of  delivering 
information  and  advertising  to  its  readership.  Change  is  the  watchword  for  the  nation,  and 
change  too  is  the  name  of  the  game  in  the  newspaper  business. 

THE  BEST  INVESTMENT  YOU  CAN  MAKE  IN  1993 

At  this  working  conference  you  will  experience  total  immersion  in  the  issues  that  will  help 
you  shape  your  opportunities  in  voice,  fax  and  online  services.  Two  and  one  half  days  of 
great  speakers,  interesting  panel  discussions,  interactive  workshops  and  tabletop  exhibits 
will  provide  you  with  the  valuable  information  you  need.  This  is  the  one  conference  where 
newspaper  mans^ement  can  meet  with  the  entire  community  of  suppliers  to  the  voice  and 
electronic  services  market. 

Each  day  will  start  with  a  well  known  keynote  speaker  followed  by  speakers  on  topics  such 
as;  Standing  Out  -  How  to  Do  it  Right;  The  Future  of  Newspapers;  How  to  Get  There  from 
Here;  Beyond  the  Information  Franchise;  The  Voice  Personals  Formula  for  Success;  Database 
Publishing;  Protecting  the  Classified  Franchise;  Fax,  Online  and  Multimedia  Publishing. 

SIGN  UP  BEFORE  DECEMBER  1st  AND  SAVE  $200* 

For  more  information,  call  Natalie  Kaye  at  609-730-1000. 

•The  complete  cost  of  the  conference  is  $595  before  December  1,  $695  before  Februaiy  1  and  $795  thereafter. 
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assembly  using  QuarkXPress,  and  that 
it  is  currently  concentrating  on  back¬ 
end  issues. 

With  about  130  users,  Corbin  said 
the  paper  of  100,000-plus  circulation  is 
probably  too  demanding  for  any  but  the 
Tandem-based  version  of  Dateline.  In¬ 
stead  of  running  Sybase  on  a  newer 
Novell-network  system,  Corbin  said  he 
would  be  “more  interested  in  what 
they’re  doing  on  RSbOOOs  —  looking 
out  half  a  generation.” 

In  the  matter  of  system  versions, 
Corbin  said  the  preference  is  to  wait 


place.  The  News  Journal  was  the  beta 
site  for  AdVision.  The  14-workstation 
classified  system  running  off  an  IBM 
RS6000  went  live  last  month  with 
CText’s  ALPS  classified  pagination. 
Since  spring,  three  CText  ADept  work¬ 
stations  have  handled  display  ads  on  a 
Novell  network  running  AppleTalk. 

From  the  three  different  networks, 
“all  the  printing  will  be  done  through 
Novell,”  probably  via  a  PC  print  server, 
said  Carr.  He  said  Dateline’s  compact 
Tandem  CPU  will  spool  to  classified’s 
RS6000,  which  will  pass  copy  to  a 


“I  think  more  than  anything  Atex  was  interested 
in  our  database  technology,  and  that^s  pretty  much 
what  they  walked  away  with,”  said  Kiel. 


and  see  that  Dateline  is  done  right 
once,  “and  then  we  can  talk  about  oth¬ 
er  platforms.” 

The  Daily  Press  may  not  have  to  wait 
long.  In  addition  to  work  for  Tribune 
Co.  and  some  other  possible  orders 
from  Crain  Communication  magazines, 
Kiel  said  that  CText  continues  doing 
business  with  Thomson  Newspapers. 

That  group’s  40,000-circulation 
Mansfield,  Ohio,  News  Journal  began 
training  users  Oct.  28  and  expected  to 
go  live  with  Dateline  shortly  after  Elec¬ 
tion  Day.  Acknowledging  the  Dateline 
development  work  undertaken  at  the 
Tribune,  News  journal  system  manager 
Mark  Carr  said  his  smaller  paper  “will 
be  the  first  going  live  with  it.” 

In  Mansfield,  34  editorial  worksta¬ 
tions  join  CText  ad  systems  already  in 


Tegra/Varityper  5000  tower  and  5100 
imagesetter.  The  paper  will  get  a  5300 
next  month  for  full-page  output. 

In  December,  Dateline  also  is  ex¬ 
pected  to  go  live  at  another  Thomson 
Ohio  daily  of  similar  size,  the  Tribune 
Chronicle,  in  Warren.  It  began  run¬ 
ning  AdVision  in  the  summer  and  will 
install  classified  pagination  and 
ADept. 

Undone  deal 

Kiel  said  larger  newspapers  are  again 
showing  interest  in  CText  since  it  radi¬ 
cally  altered  its  technology  and  market¬ 
ing  relationship  with  Atex. 

“We  basically  have  our  product  line 
back,”  with  “no  restrictions”  on  selling 
to  larger  newspapers  or  overseas  cus¬ 
tomers,  said  Kiel. 


Atex  ceased  marketing  CText’s 
DOS-based  product  line  shortly  after 
June’s  ANPA/TEC.  Kiel  said  that  al¬ 
though  Atex  had  exclusive  rights  to 
CText’s  AdVision  product,  it  did  not 
intend  to  sell  it,  preferring  instead  to 
move  its  own  TAMS  system.  He  said 
three  newspapers  now  use  AdVision, 
CText  is  gearing  up  for  three  more  in¬ 
stallations,  and  the  firm  can  now  sell 
the  product  overseas. 

Now  marketing  only  CText’s  OS/2- 
based  Dateline,  in  early  fall  Atex  relin¬ 
quished  its  exclusive  rights  to  the  prod¬ 
uct  among  larger  papers  and  in  most 
foreign  markets. 

Among  other  things,  the  1991  Atex- 
CText  pact  was  to  provide  Atex  with  a 
headstart  in  delivering  its  promised 
new  front  end.  When  that  product  was 
announced  this  year,  Atex  said  it  had 
used  only  a  small  portion  of  CText 
code.  According  to  Kiel,  Atex  modified 
CText  technology  and  implemented  it 
in  the  Windows  environment,  unlike 
CText,  which  was  writing  for  OS/2’s 
Presentation  Manager. 

“If  you  were  to  put  the  two  products 
in  the  same  room,”  said  Kiel,  “you’d  nev¬ 
er  know  they  were  of  the  same  origin.” 

Kiel  called  the  modified  arrangement 
the  result  of  “very  intelligent  marketing 
decisions”  by  Atex,  which  he  said  made 
a  “cash  payment  .  .  .  for  the  original 
rights.”  In  reducing  the  scope  of  the  re¬ 
lationship,  he  said  Atex  made  another, 
smaller  payment  that  covered  the  li¬ 
censed  technology  it  chose  to  use. 

“I  think  more  than  anything  Atex 
was  interested  in  our  database  technol¬ 
ogy,  and  that’s  pretty  much  what  they 
walked  away  with,”  said  Kiel.  BEOT 


Newsprint  production  update 


NORTH  AMERICAN  NEWSPRINT 
production  in  September  rose  1 .4% 
above  the  year-earlier  level,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  American  Paper  Institute. 

Production  at  U.S.  mills,  which 
operated  at  95%  of  rated  capacity 
in  September,  was  up  3.4%  and 
end-of-month  stocks  were  down 
51.3%  compared  with  Spetember 
1991.  The  production  level  at 
Canadian  mills,  which  operated  at 
89%  of  capacity,  was  unchanged 
from  the  year  before  and  stocks 
were  down  38.7%. 

Statistics  on  daily  newspapers’ 


newsprint  use  and  inventories  remain 
unavailable. 

According  to  the  Newspaper  Associ¬ 
ation  of  America,  the  API  and  the 
Canadian  Pulp  and  Paper  Association 
have  agreed  to  help  fund  the  reporting 
of  newsprint  use  and  recycling.  The 
NAA  said  it  is  working  to  resume  the 
monthly  reports  that  are  based  on  sta¬ 
tistical  sampling  of  its  members. 

Abitibi-Price  Inc.  said  it  will  close  its 
Thunder  Bay  (Ont.)  division  newsprint 
mill.  Already  idle  for  the  last  18 
months,  the  mill  produced  170,000 
tons  per  year. 


In  a  prepared  release,  a  company 
executive  said  that,  owing  to  contin¬ 
uing  oversupply  and  current  prices, 
“it  is  not  feasbile  to  contemplate  re¬ 
opening  this  newsprint  mill.”  The 
company  said  it  received  no  offers  to 
buy  the  mill. 

The  Toronto-based  firm  recently 
sold  off  its  distribution  businesses  and 
Building  Products  division  and  said  it 
seeks  a  buyer  for  its  Provincial  Papers 
coated  paper  operation.  The  actions, 
all  taken  to  create  “a  more  focused 
company,”  have  allowed  complete  re¬ 
tirement  of  short-term  debt. 
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Legal _ 

Rhetorical 
hyperbole  is  OK; 
defamation  is  not 


by  M.L.Stein 

GUNG-HO  REPORTERS  AND  “let 
’em  loose”  editors  might  restrain  their 
enthusiasm  for  investigative  or  jugular 
journalism  after  listening  to  a  group  of 
media  lawyers  at  a  recent  seminar  in 
San  Diego. 

Going  after  that  Pulitzer  is  fraught 
with  the  perils  of  suits  for  invasion  of 
privacy,  libel,  and  breach  of  contract, 
they  warned. 

Lynn  Buchy  of  the  law  firm  King  & 
Ballow,  which  sponsored  “The  Media 
and  First  Amendment”  prefaced  her 
cautionary  remarks  by  saying,  “Pm  say¬ 
ing  don’t  do  it,  but ...” 

The  huts  involved  using  a  false  iden¬ 
tity  to  obtain  an  interview,  trespassing 
at  crime  scenes  and  other  places,  pic¬ 
ture  snatching,  shooting  with  a  hidden 
camera,  wiretapping,  and  “criminal  vio¬ 
lations”  such  as  stealing  files. 

“There  is  no  bright  line  defining  pri¬ 
vacy,”  Buchy  said.  “The  courts  will  pro¬ 
tect  routine  news  gathering,  but  there 
are  lots  of  situations  where  a  reporter 
goes  beyond  merely  asking  questions. 
You  must  weigh  the  risk.” 

She  cited  the  case  of  a  photographer 
who,  at  the  invitation  of  the  fire  mar¬ 
shal,  entered  a  bumed-out  home  where 
a  girl  had  died.  Invitation  or  not,  the 
victim’s  mother  sued  the  newspaper, 
Buchy  said. 

Also,  she  continued,  trespassing  on 
private  property  —  even  if  a  crime  had 
been  committed  there  —  can  bring  a 
lawsuit  for  violation  of  privacy  or  a 
criminal  charge. 

Moreover,  Buchy  said,  there  need 
not  be  publication  or  broadcast  to  cause 
legal  action  as,  the  act  of  trespassing  by 
itself  is  sufficient  for  a  suit  demanding 
money  damages. 

One  newspaper,  Buchy  recalled,  was 
sued  because  an  uninvited  reporter  sur¬ 


reptitiously  observed  an  “unwedding” 
ceremony  in  which  two  couples  and 
their  friends  gathered  in  a  field  to  cele¬ 
brate  their  divorces.  The  plaintiffs, 
however,  lost. 

Buchy’s  admonition:  If  you  are  dedi¬ 
cated  to  superaggressive  journalism,  be 
careful. 

Another  King  &.  Ballow  attorney,  E. 
Andrew  Norwood,  drew  a  distinction 
between  a  medium’s  use  of  “rhetorical 
hyperbole”  and  words  that  are  defama¬ 
tory.  He  defined  rhetorical  hyperbole  as 
an  “exaggeration  and/or  overbroad  gen¬ 
eralizations  used  to  achieve  an  effect  in 
speech  or  writing.” 


The  distinction,  however,  may  not 
always  be  clear  to  a  writer  or  editor,  he 
suggested. 

The  difference  is  important,  Nor¬ 
wood  said,  because  the  courts  have  dis¬ 
missed  libel  suits  in  which  they  ruled 
that  a  publication  was  guilty  only  of 
rhetorical  hyperbole  in  describing  an 
individual  or  group. 

Norwood  offered  several  examples, 
including  one  in  which  a  newspaper  de¬ 
scribed  a  stage  version  of  Phantom  of  the 
Opera  as  a  “rip-off,  fraud,  a  scandal,  a 
snake  oil  job.”  These  words  fell  under 
the  rhetorical  hyperbole  rule  and  so  did 
a  letter  to  the  editor  of  another  paper, 
which  called  someone  a  “bigot,  skunk 
and  coyote.” 

Ditto  for  a  non-fiction  book  that 
portrayed  a  man  has  having  a  “face  like 
a  hard-boiled  egg.” 

However,  defamation  suits  stood 
against  a  newspaper  that  dubbed  some¬ 


one  an  “extortionist”  and  a  magazine 
whose  photo  caption  read:  “A  New 
Year’s  tribute  here  to  all  the  ostriches 
who  gave  their  tails  to  make  the  world 
free  for  closet  transvestites  from  South 
Philly  to  get  themselves  stinking 
drunk.” 

On  the  other  hand,  a  tv  station  that 
characterized  a  man  who  had  lost  a  city 
council  election  but  was  appointed  to 
the  body  to  fill  a  vacancy  as  having 
“slithered  into  office”  was  let  off  the  li¬ 
bel  hook. 

In  his  advice  to  the  media,  Norwood 
said,  “I  think  there’s  going  to  be  more 
of  an  ethical  question  for  you  as  to 
what’s  going  to  be  rhetorical  hyperbole 
and  what’s  going  to  be  responsible  jour¬ 
nalism  and  where  you  are  going  to  draw 
the  line  with  what  you  actually  say 
about  people.” 

To  defame  someone,  he  explained, 
other  people  must  understand  the  state¬ 
ment  as  being  true. 

“If  you  say  someone  is  a  child  moles¬ 
ter,  people  have  to  understand  that 
there  is  some  proof  behind  that,”  Nor¬ 
wood  said. 

A  third  K&B  lawyer,  Paul  H.  Duvall, 
said  that  Cohen  v.  Cowles  Media  Co. 


sent  up  warning  flags  regarding  confi¬ 
dential  sources. 

In  that  case,  the  Supreme  Court  de¬ 
cided  that  the  Star  and  Tribune  of  Min¬ 
neapolis  breached  a  verbal  contract  with 
Cohen,  a  political  consultant,  who  pro¬ 
vided  the  papers  with  information  about 
a  candidate’s  conviction  on  charges  of 
unlawful  assembly  and  shoplifting. 

Cohen  said  he  was  promised 
anonymity  but  the  papers  named  him 
as  the  source  of  the  information  any¬ 
way,  causing  him  to  lose  his  job. 

The  High  Court’s  decision  should 
impel  newspapers  to  set  up  ground  rules 
for  granting  anonymity  to  sources,  Du¬ 
vall  said.  Among  questions  to  be  decid¬ 
ed,  he  said,  are  who  can  grant  confiden¬ 
tiality,  what  does  confidentiality  mean, 
when  is  such  a  grant  proper,  how  will  it 
be  made,  and  is  it  necessary  at  all? 

“You  may  be  held  to  account”  if  proper 
procedures  are  not  set  up,  he  said.  BECT 


He  defined  rhetorical  hyperbole  as  an  “exaggeration 
and/or  overbroad  generalizations  used  to  achieve  an 
effect  in  speech  or  writing.” 
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E*W*  Scripps  parts 
with  part  of  United 

It  sells  TV  Data  to  a  group  of  private  investors  who 
merge  it  with  a  smaller  television  listings  company 


by  David  Astor 

UNITED  media’s  TV  Data  division, 
which  distributes  television  listings  to 
more  than  2,000  clients,  has  been  sold 
for  an  undisclosed  price  to  a  group  of 
private  investors. 

The  transaction  came  about  six 
months  after  the  E.W.  Scripps  Compa¬ 
ny  had  said  it  was  exploring  the  possi¬ 
ble  sale  of  all  or  part  of  UM.  However, 
Scripps  director  of  corporate  communi¬ 
cations  Rich  Boehne  emphasized  that 
selling  TV  Data  had  been  discussed 
well  before  the  spring  announcement 
about  the  rest  of  UM,  and  was  basically 
a  separate  matter. 

The  identities  of  TV  Data’s  new 
owners  were  not  made  public,  although 
it  is  known  that  they  have  interests  in 
real  estate,  textiles,  and  the  media — in¬ 
cluding  the  Cable  South  company  of 
Birmingham,  Ala. 

These  investors  also  just  purchased 
the  Fort  Worth,  Texas-based  TV  List¬ 
ing  Inc.,  and  have  merged  it  with  TV 
Data  to  form  TV  Data  Technologies 
(TVDT). 

The  27-year-old  TV  Data  had  more 
than  $12  million  in  annual  sales  at  the 
time  of  its  purchase,  according  to  new 
TVDT  president/chief  executive  officer 
Charles  Stackhouse,  while  TV  Listing 
Inc.  had  roughly  $4  million. 

Many  of  TVL’s  800-plus  subscribers 
are  weeklies  and  small  dailies,  while  TV 
Data’s  clients  include  small,  medium, 
and  large  papers. 

TVDT  will  continue  to  maintain  of¬ 
fices  in  Fort  Worth  and  the  TV  Data 
locales  of  Queensbury,  N.Y.,  and  At¬ 
lanta.  It  is  also  keeping  an  editorial 
connection  with  UM,  at  least  for  the 
time  being.  UM  senior  vice  president/ 
general  manager  Brad  Bushell  said  that 
UM  will  continue  to  provide  TVDT 


future  when  publishing  this  1992-93  cal¬ 
endar,  it  could  have  written  the  word 
‘sold’  in  the  Oct.  30  square. 


with  a  tv  feature  package  that  includes 
columns,  crossword  puzzles,  and  more. 

Bushell  added,  “I’m  going  to  miss  TV 
Data.  I  thought  it  was  an  important 
part  of  what  we  offer  newspapers.  1 
hope  it  does  well.” 

Like  Bushell,  Stackhouse  was  also  a 
senior  vice  president  at  UM,  where  he 
oversaw  TV  Data  and  licensing  before 
resigning  this  summer  under  circum¬ 
stances  that  were  apparently  not  totally 
amicable. 

The  49-year-old  executive  said  he  had 
left  UM  mostly  because  of  Scripps’  plan 
to  possibly  sell  all  or  part  of  the  compa¬ 
ny.  “I  just  decided  that  1  had  to  take  des¬ 
tiny  in  my  own  hands  instead  of  waiting 
for  someone  to  buy  us,”  stated  Stack- 
house,  who  was  reached  in  Fort  Worth. 


Stackhouse  said  he  did  not  know 
that  he  would  end  up  at  TVDT  when 
departing  UM,  but  is  happy  to  be  back 
in  the  tv  listings  area. 

“I  feel  this  business  provides  a  core 
consumer  product  and  service  that  is  al¬ 
most  always  needed,”  commented 
Stackhouse,  noting  that  few  newspa¬ 
pers  possess  the  capability  to  compile  tv 
listings  themselves — especially  since 
the  number  of  channels  started  sky¬ 
rocketing. 

Stackhouse,  who  worked  in  con¬ 
sumer  marketing  before  joining  UM, 
said  he  believes  that  the  tv  listings  field 
still  has  “very  promising”  growth  poten¬ 
tial. 

The  TVDT  staff  is  not  growing  at 
this  time,  though.  Stackhouse  said  that 
“under  14”  of  the  more  than  300  people 
at  TV  Data  and  TV  Listing  Inc.  had 
lost  their  jobs  as  a  result  of  the  owner¬ 
ship  change.  Stackhouse  said  a  prime 
reason  for  what  he  called  a  “very  mod¬ 
est”  staff  reduction  was  job  duplication 
caused  by  the  merger,  which  was  final¬ 
ized  Oct.  30. 

However,  one  person  phoning  E&P 
said  at  least  some  people  were  let  go  for 
reasons  other  than  duplication.  The 
caller  asked  to  remain  anonymous. 

How  has  the  ownership  transition 
been  going  in  areas  other  than  staffing? 
TV  Data  executive  editor  Roger 
Moore,  who  was  reached  in  Queens¬ 
bury,  said  there  has  been  no  interrup¬ 
tion  in  client  service  and  that  TV 
Data’s  total  number  of  subscribers  has 
remained  about  the  same  in  recent 
weeks. 

Since  the  mid-1980s,  TV  Data  has 
lost  a  number  of  clients  to  TV  Listing 
Inc.  and  Tribune  Media  Services’  tv 
listings  division. 

Indeed,  the  TMS  TV  Listings  client 
list  has  risen  from  30  in  early  1984  to 
approximately  260  today.  When  asked 
how  many  of  these  subscribers  were  for¬ 
merly  with  TV  Data,  TMSTVL  sales 
manager  Thomas  Beatty  estimated  “at 
least  95%.” 

Also,  many  of  the  260  clients  are 
large  newspapers.  “We  service  about  75 
of  the  top  100  dailies,”  said  Beatty. 

Among  the  major  reasons  for  TM- 
STVL’s  rapid  expansion  is  the  way  it 
customizes  its  listings  for  individual 
clients  and  the  way  it  has  spent  mil¬ 
lions  to  upgrade  its  production  system. 

Stackhouse  said  that  TVDT’s  new 
owners  also  plan  to  invest  a  great  deal 
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of  money  in  new  technology,  and  that 
TV  Data  has  always  geared  its  offerings 
to  the  individual  needs  of  clients  as 
well. 

He  added  that  he  has  a  lot  of  “respect” 
for  TMSTVL,  and  considers  them  a 
“major  competitor.”  When  asked,  Stack- 
house  said  TVDT  will  try  to  “win  back” 
some  of  the  big  clients  it  has  lost. 

Beatty  said  that  TMSTVL  is  not 
worried  about  the  new  TVDT.  “Our  ap¬ 
proach  is  we  enjoy  the  competition,”  he 
commented.  “It  makes  us  better.” 

Despite  losing  some  business  to  com¬ 
petitors,  TV  Data  still  has  numerous 
clients  and  —  according  to  a  source  — 
remains  “slightly  profitable.”  So  why 
did  Scripps,  which  purchased  TV  Data 
in  1974,  decide  to  sell  it? 

Bushell  said  Scripps  was  aware  that  it 
would  need  to  spend  a  lot  of  money  to 
keep  TV  Data’s  technology  and  soft¬ 
ware  up  to  date,  and  decided  it  would 
“rather  invest  in  other  things.” 

Boehne  said  that  Scripps,  since  the 
mid-1980s,  has  been  trying  to  “focus”  | 
on  “three  core  businesses”  —  including 
daily  newspapers  as  well  as  broadcast 
and  cable  tv  stations. 

Also,  an  analyst  speaking  this  spring 
(E&P,  May  16,  1992)  said  that  one  of 
the  reasons  Scripps  might  sell  all  or  part 
of  UM  was  its  desire  to  funnel  more 
capital  into  areas  such  as  cable. 

The  next  part  of  UM  to  be  sold,  ac¬ 
cording  to  sources,  might  be  Pharos 
Books,  for  which  Scripps  is  reportedly 
accepting  bids. 

UM’s  best-known  division  is  United 
Feature  Syndicate,  whose  properties 
include  “Peanuts”  by  Charles  Schulz 
and  “Garfield”  by  Jim  Davis. 

Davis  said  this  summer  (E&P,  July 
25,  1992)  that  he  could  be  one  of  UM’s 
potential  buyers.  ■ES’P 

Lurie  work  goes  to 
ex-Soviet  republics 

POLITICAL  CARTOONIST  RANAN 
Lurie’s  work  is  now  being  distributed  to 
479  TASS  news  agency  clients  in  12 
former  Soviet  republics. 

Cartoonews  International  of  New 
York  City  and  Greenwich,  Conn.,  is  al¬ 
ready  syndicating  Lurie  to  500-plus 
clients  in  more  than  60  countries. 

Lurie  also  does  caricatures  for  the 
Mikhail  Gorbachev  column  offered  by 
the  New  York  Times  Syndicate. 

In  a  letter  to  Lurie,  TASS  praised  the 
cartoonist  for  his  past  work  criticizing 
“dictators  of  any  kind,  including  those 
oftheU.S.S.R.” 


Just  weeks  after  his  40th  birthday  in  1989.  Bruc* 
Springsteen  told  the  members  of  his  £  Street  Bend 
that  their  services  were  no  longer  required.  Some  - 
like  saxophonist  Clarence  Clemons  -  backed  "The 
Boss"  tor  nearly  20  years! 

Who  charted  with  these  Springsteen  compositions? 
s)  "Pink  Cadillac’ {19^)  b)  "Fire"  {1978) 

c)  "Blinded  By  The  Light’ {1977)  d)  "This  Little 
Girl  “IIIOSI)  e)  "Because  The  Night"  (1977) 

An3  .  ;r3  to  No.4:  a)  TequHa  Sunrise' b)  The 
Witches  OlEastwick’  c)  The  Russia  House" 

d)  "ScariBce"  e)  "LaOyhawke"  '7 

Looh  tor  in  totnorrow^t  Cuttuf) _ 


This  comic  was  ‘Bom  to  Run’  in  McQarry’s  client  papers. 


NEA  offers  ‘Pop  Culture’  strip 
after  it  runs  in  a  British  paper 


A  COMIC  CALLED  “Pop  Culture” 
has  been  introduced  by  Newspaper  En¬ 
terprise  Association. 

Steve  McGarry’s  daily  entertainment 
strip  combines  illustrations  with  ques¬ 
tions  about  film,  tv,  and  music  stars 
from  today  and  years  ago.  The  answers 

BPI  is  now  offering 
‘Seventeen’  feature 

A  WEEKLY  ADVICE  feature  from 
Seventeen  magazine  is  being  offered  by 
the  Boston-based  BPI  Entertainment 
News  Wire. 

“Seventeen  Talk”  —  which  is  derived 
from  the  magazine’s  longtime  “Relating” 
column  —  covers  topics  such  as  friend¬ 
ship,  sex,  drug  and  alcohol  abuse,  having 
divorced  parents,  and  more. 

New  feature  covers 
Lee  Harvey  Oswald 

A  WEEKLY  COLUMN  that  examines 
the  activities  of  Lee  Harvey  Oswald  has 
been  introduced  by  Columbia  Features. 

Material  in  “The  Assassination  Files,” 
which  comes  with  photos,  is  from  previ¬ 
ously  classified  FBI  and  CIA  archives. 

“These  documents  certainly  cast 
overwhelming  doubts  about  Oswald  be¬ 
ing  the  lone  assassin  of  the  president  in 
Dallas,”  said  Columbia  president  Bruce 
Brown,  who  cited  Oliver  Stone’s  JFK 
film  as  evidence  of  the  continued 
“overwhelming  interest”  in  John  F. 
Kennedy’s  murder. 

The  column  —  which  includes  mem¬ 
os,  telexes,  cablegrams,  and  embassy  dis¬ 
patches  on  Oswald’s  background,  mili¬ 
tary  record,  political  leanings,  travel, 
and  actions  —  is  by  Les  Plesko  of  Santa 
Monica,  Calif.,  who  edits  the  six-times- 
a-year  Oswald  Files  publication.  BECT 


to  each  quiz  appear  the  following  day. 

Some  of  the  people  highlighted  in 
the  comic  include  John  Astin, 
Humphrey  Bogart,  Bobby  Brown, 
Shannen  Doherty,  Janet  Jackson, 
Leonard  Nimoy,  Michelle  Pfeiffer, 
Arnold  Schwarzenegger,  Steven  Sea¬ 
gal,  Phil  Silvers,  and  Hank  Williams. 

“Pop  Culture,”  which  has  been  run¬ 
ning  in  England’s  national  Today  news¬ 
paper  since  March,  replaces  Joseph  Far¬ 
ris’  discontinued  “Phipps”  in  the  NEA 
package. 


START  YOUR 
COLLECTION 
OF  READERS 
TODAY 


Linda  Rosenkrantz  takes  readers  to 
^rage  sales.  Swap  meets.  And  up  in 
tneir  attics.  Because  that's  where 
tomorrov/s  antiques— like  lunch 
boxes  and  baseball  cards— are.  The 
I  former  editor  of  Auction  will  help 
your  readers  turn  that  stash  of 
accessible  antiques  into  cash.  And 
keep  your  readers  looking  to  you  for 
a  lucrative  leisure  activity. 


Call  collect  (619)  293-1818 
for  a  free  sample  today. 

Get  the  package  that  ties 
up  readership  and  revenues. 
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Material  from  SNS 

SELECTED  MATERIAL  FROM 
States  News  Service  is  being  provided 
free  to  New  York  Times  News  Service 
subscribers  on  an  experimental  basis. 

The  experiment  will  not  affect  SNS 
subscribers,  who  have  the  option  —  not 
included  in  the  NYTNS  experiment  — 
of  asking  SNS  to  cover  specific  stories. 

SNS,  an  independent  company 
based  in  Washington,  D.C.,  specializes 
in  state  and  local  news  coverage  from 
the  nation’s  capital. 

The  SNS  copy  includes  three  to  five 
stories  each  week  about  issues  of  inter¬ 
est  to  a  specific  state  or  region,  three  to 
five  stories  each  week  about  a  specific 
state  issue  of  interest  nationally,  and  a 
weekly  “Washington  Watch”  chart 
(when  Congress  is  in  session)  telling 
how  members  voted  on  major  issues, 
what  their  attendance  record  is,  and 
what  legislation  was  introduced. 

Also  included  are  daily  briefs  based 
on  filings  with  the  Securities  and  Ex¬ 
change  Commission  from  public  com¬ 
panies  of  interest  in  a  state,  a  weekly  re¬ 
port  of  government  contracts  awarded 
to  companies  by  state,  and  a  weekly  na¬ 
tional  consumer  column  detailing  prod¬ 
ucts  that  the  federal  government  has 
listed  as  having  been  recalled. 

‘Big’  strip  offered 

A  COMIC  STRIP  called  “Big  Flat 
City”  is  being  self-syndicated  by 
Richard  Kolkman. 

The  award-winning  Kolkman  — 
based  at  5863  Sebring  Dr.,  Indianapo¬ 
lis,  Ind.  46254  —  is  currently  an  art  di¬ 
rector.  He  has  also  done  free-lance  de¬ 
sign  and  illustration,  worked  for  Fort 


PRIVATELY  ADORED 


PUBLICLY  IGNORED 
at  The  Los  Angeles  Times 


An  example  of  Richard  Kolkman ’s  ‘Big  Flat  City’  comic. 


Wayne  Newspapers,  published  a  local 
underground  magazine,  syndicated 
“The  Occupants”  comic  strip  to  college 
papers,  and  more. 

Kolkman  has  a  B.F.A.  degree  from  the 
Herron  School  of  Art  in  Indianapt^lis. 

New  cartoon  panel 

A  NEW  COMIC  panel  that  “explores 
life  at  the  ecotoon  .  .  .  the  humorous 
edge  between  wilderness  and  civiliza¬ 
tion”  is  being  syndicated. 

“Endearing  Species”  is  by  Dean  Nor¬ 
man,  who  said  that  his  ideas  are  inspired 
by  ecology  studies  at  the  University  of 
North  Dakota,  canoe  and  kayak  trips, 
and  “a  weedy  backyard  in  Cleveland.” 

His  comic  has  been  appearing  in  the 
Delphi  (Ind.)  Sun-Joumol. 

Norman  has  free-lanced  cartoons  to 
several  magazines  and  newspapers,  in¬ 
cluding  the  Kansas  City  Star,  and  has 
served  as  a  staff  cartoonist  at  Hallmark 
Cards  and  American  Greetings.  He  now 
does  greeting  cards  for  Recycled  Paper 
Products. 

The  cartoonist  is  based  at  3508  W. 
1 5 1  St.,  Cleveland,  Ohio  44111. 

She  wins  election 

BETTY  EVANS  HAS  been  elected  to 
the  City  Council  in  San  Marcos,  Calif. 

Evans  is  vice  president  and  financial 
manager  of  “GEC  inc,”  the  company 
connected  with  the  work  of  her  hus¬ 
band,  “Luann”  creator  Greg  Evans  of 
North  America  Syndicate. 

Koch  film  reviews 

WEEKLY  FILM  REVIEWS  by  an  out¬ 
spoken  former  mayor  of  New  York  City 
are  being  offered  by  the  News  Commu¬ 
nications  Syndicate  (NCS). 

“Ed  Koch  at  the  Movies”  often  in¬ 
cludes  commentary  in  which  Koch  re¬ 


"OH,  WHAT  A  cure  Co>Tuy*l£  !  Bur 
ARSfJ’T  YOU  pretty  To  BE  OUT 

FOR  TRICKS  OR  TREAT'>  BY  YouR^ELF  7 


‘Endangered  Species' 


Ed  Koch 


lates  a  film  to  his  experiences  when 
holding  political  office. 

The  400-  to  800-word  feature  current¬ 
ly  appears  in  five  community  papers  in 
New  York.  Koch  also  does  a  separate 
general  commentary  column  for  the 
Neu>  York  Post  that  was  formerly  distrib¬ 
uted  by  United  Feature  Syndicate. 

NCS  is  based  at  363  Seventh  Ave., 
12th  Hoor,  New  York,  N.Y.  10001. 
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Bashing 

Continued  from  page  1 1 

educating  the  people  on  the  street  as  to 

what  our  job  is.” 

Shaw,  who  knows  a  photographer 
who  “got  clobbered”  from  behind  while 
trying  to  take  pictures  at  a  Republican 
rally,  said  the  word  media  is  “a  very  big 
umbrella.  It  runs  from  me  and  you  and 
the  beat  reporters  to  Geraldo  Rivera 
and  Phil  Donahue.” 

American  Society  of  Newspaper  Edi¬ 
tors  president  Seymour  Topping  said 
that  he  deplored  the  bashing  of  the  me¬ 
dia,  but  added,  “From  the  point  of  view 
of  tactics,  it  was  understandable.  The 
press  was  reflecting  quite  accurately 
what  the  trends  were  among  the  elec¬ 
torate.  These  trends  that  were  being  re¬ 
ported  were  unfavorable  to  the  Bush 
administration. 

“There  was  a  fear  that  the  reporting 
of  these  trends,  no  matter  how  accurate 
would  prejudice  the  opportunities,  or 
the  results  of  the  election,  and  tilt  it  in 
the  favor  of  Clinton,”  said  Topping, 
who  is  editorial  development  director 
for  the  New  York  Times  Regional 
Newspaper  Group. 

“As  a  consequence  of  that  fear,  and 
to  offset  any  influence  that  the  report¬ 
ing  of  those  trends  would  have  on  the 
electorate,  the  tactic  was  to  discredit 
the  reporting  so  that  people  would  not 
be  influenced  by  it.” 

He  pointed  out,  however,  that  the 
election  returns  showed  that  the  polls 
and  the  reporting  did  accurately  reflect 
the  trends  among  the  electorate. 

“That  takes  us  back  to  the  tactics 
employed  by  Vice  President  Agnew,” 
Topping  said.  “It  was  an  attempt  to  dis¬ 
credit  the  press  in  the  reporting  of  the 
corruption  that  was  discovered  in  some 
segments  of  the  Nixon  administration. 
There  was  no  convincing  denial  of  the 
facts,  so  the  next  thing  to  be  done  was 
to  try  to  kill  the  messenger  before  the 
messenger  had  an  opportunity  to  deliv¬ 
er  the  bad  news. 

“And  I  think  that  the  tactic  used  in 
this  campaign  differed  only  in  the  sense 
that  it  was  more  generalized  and  carried 
out  more  broadly,  and  in  this  case  the 
point  person  was  the  president  of  the 
United  States,”  he  said. 

“Vice  President  Quayle  had  been  out 
front  questioning  the  media,  but  as  the 
trends  ran  more  and  more  counter  to 
the  Republican  party,  there  was  the 
feeling  that  the  president  himself  had 
to  engage  in  the  press  bashing. 

“To  begin  to  run  down  the  media 
with  the  kind  of  abusive  language  that 


was  used  made  no  sense,  and  I  don’t 
think  it  made  an  impression  on  the 
electorate.” 

Topping  said  he  thinks  the  president 
got  a  fair  shake  from  the  press  in  any  case. 

While  “there  were  many  reporters 
and  editors  in  the  media  who  might 
very  well  have  been  leaning  toward 
Clinton  in  a  personal  sense,  in  general, 
the  discipline  was  such  that  any  kind  of 
personal  inclinations  were  held  to  a 
minimum  and  there  was  an  attempt  to 
do  truly  objective  reporting.” 

Not  all  media  watchers  agreed. 

“The  liberal  bias  of  the  mainstream 
press  almost  goes  without  saying,”  wrote 
L.  Brent  Bozell  III,  chairman  of  the  Me¬ 
dia  Research  Center,  in  a  Wall  Street 
Journal  op-ed.  “Despite  some  early  ham¬ 
mering  at  Bill  Clinton’s  character  flaws, 
the  press  grew  increasingly  warm  and 


forgiving  toward  him  as  the  campaign 
rolled  along.  At  the  same  time,  it  grew 
nasty  toward  George  Bush,  regularly  re¬ 
peating  as  truth  the  Democrats’  wild  ex¬ 
aggerations  about  the  economy,  adding  a 
few  of  their  own.” 

Not  surprisingly,  though,  there  were 
few  complaints  from  the  Republican 
camp  when  the  media  were  proclaim¬ 
ing  a  post-Gulf  war  George  Bush  un¬ 
beatable,  or  when  Gennifer  Flowers  re¬ 


ceived  national  media  exposure  for  al¬ 
leging  she  had  an  affair  with  Clinton 
while  he  was  governor  of  Arkansas. 

Likewise,  as  the  Democrats  began  to 
find  themselves  in  the  lead,  the  cover¬ 
age  of  that  position  in  the  polls  must 
not  have  seemed  so  bad. 

A  real  comeuppance  for  the  main¬ 
stream  press  this  election  season  was 
the  ease  with  which  the  three  candi¬ 
dates  went  around  them.  From  Larry 
King  to  MTV  to  infomercials  and  even 
an  unprecedented  debate  format  that 
allowed  citizens  to  ask  questions  direct¬ 
ly  of  the  three  candidates,  there  was 
much  that  was  new. 

Judging  by  ratings,  readership  and  re¬ 
turns  to  the  voting  booth,  people  were 
paying  attention. 

“From  the  time  in  New  Hampshire 
when  we  seemed  to  be  blockaded  from 


getting  our  message  out,  [Clinton]  went 
around  the  mainstream  media.  He  kept 
doing  it  all  the  way  to  the  end,”  Clin¬ 
ton  political  strategist  Paul  Begala  was 
quoted  in  USA  Today. 

“The  print  media  need  to  do  some 
more  serious  assessing  about  the  impact 
of  the  way  the  campaigns  shifted  to  the 
talk-show  circuit  and  other  forums 
where  candidates  said  they  were  able  to 
operate  without  the  filter  of  the  media,” 
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The  day  before  the  election,  the  president  told  a 
crowd  in  Ohio,  “Every  one  of  you  knows  that  there 
has  not  been  objectivity  in  the  coverage.” 
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commented  Newsday’s  Shaw.  “When 
we’re  talking  about  filter,  we’re  talking 
about  print.  We  make  assessments  and 
judgments  about  what  they  say,  and  we 
don’t  print  what  they  say  word  for  word. 

“We  have  to  find  how  best  to  cope 
with  that,”  Shaw  noted,  adding  that  the 
truth  checks  on  political  ads  and  more  in- 
depth  coverage  were  two  places  to  begin. 

Jack  Nelson,  Washington  bureau 
chief  for  the  Los  Angeles  Times,  said,  “1 
happen  to  think  that  it’s  fine  to  see 
those  candidates  out  there  unfiltered. 
In  the  end,  I  think  the  public  was 
served  by  that.  They  can  see  these  can¬ 


didates  on  all  sorts  of  programs,  in  all 
different  situations.  People  can  make 
up  their  minds  for  themselves.  The 
more  the  candidates  are  exposed  to  the 
public,  the  better.” 

He  added,  however,  the  talk  shows 
should  not  take  the  place  of  candidates 
answering  questions  from  reporters  as¬ 
signed  to  them.  Those  reporters  are 
usually  better  versed  on  the  issues  and 
have  the  experience  to  put  issues,  and 
answers,  in  perspective. 

Topping  said  he  believes  that  the 
use  of  talk  shows  in  particular  shows  a 
“recognition  by  the  candidates  that 
there  is  a  mounting  desire  on  the  part 
of  the  people  to  be  more  directly  in¬ 
volved  in  the  political  process  rather 
than  being  lectured  to  by  either  the 
press  or  political  parties. 


“The  talk  shows  offered  a  medium  in 
which  people  could  actually  address 
questions  to  the  candidates  or,  if  they 
cannot  individually  because  of  the  vol¬ 
ume  of  questions  be  directly  involved, 
at  least  they  felt  that  other  people  like 
themselves  could  question  the  candi¬ 
dates  rather  than  have  reporters  ques¬ 
tion”  the  candidates. 

“That  desire  of  the  people  to  become 
more  involved  in  the  political  process  is 
here  to  stay,”  Topping  continued.  “It 
will  have  increasing  influence  on  news¬ 
papers  as  well  as  the  electronic  media. 
People  will  want  to  be  in  a  position  to 


have  their  views  recorded  more  often 
and  at  greater  length  in  newspapers. 
This  can  be  done  through  letters  to  the 
editor,  it  can  be  done  through  op-ed 
pages  and  in  news  columns  in  the  sense 
that  reporters  are  drawn  more  to  talk  to 
the  people  themselves,  rather  than  ad¬ 
dressing  all  their  questions  to  politi¬ 
cians  or  to  the  leaders  in  business  and 
the  professions.” 

As  former  Washington  Post  ombuds¬ 
man  Richard  Harwood  noted  in  an  op¬ 
ed  column,  “There  is  a  tendency  within 
the  political  class,  journalists  some¬ 
times  included,  to  regard  The  People  as 
empty  vessels  who  require  guidance. 
They  are  thought  to  be  ripe  for  manipu¬ 
lation  by  clever  characters  at  Washing¬ 
ton  or  Madison  Avenue.  This  is  the 
P.T.  Bamum  view  of  the  world:  a  place 


inhabited  by  suckers.  The  political  in¬ 
dustry,  to  a  considerable  extent,  is  built 
around  that  cynical  assumption. 

“Nothing  in  the  political  history  of 
this  country,  however,  validates  the  as¬ 
sumption,”  Harwood  wrote.  “The 
record  of  American  voters  in  making 
rational  political  choices  is  impressive. 
We  have  had  no  Hitlers.  That  should 
be  noted  after  the  election  when  the 
post-mortems  begin  on  how  the  media 
did  or  did  not  turn  the  tide  in  ’92.” 

Gene  Gibbons,  a  White  House  cor¬ 
respondent  for  Reuters,  was  a  panelist 
in  the  third  presidential  debate.  Al¬ 
ready,  the  first  two  presidential  and  the 
vice  presidential  forums  had  attracted 
millions  of  viewers. 

“It  was,  needless  to  say,  a  very  inter¬ 
esting  experience.  It  was  also  very 
stressful  at  times,  because  we  wanted  to 
try  and  reflect  the  issues  the  American 
people  were  interested  in,”  Gibbons 
told  E&P.  “Sometimes  we  felt  a 
tremendous  responsibility.  The  num¬ 
bers  of  people  that  watched  them  were 
just  incredible.  That  was  part  of  the 
reason  we  felt  such  tremendous  respon¬ 
sibility.  We  felt  like  we  were  agents  of 
the  American  public.” 

While  Gibbons  shared  the  concern 
of  others  that  the  talk  show  interviews 
so  favored  by  the  candidates  this  year 
would  be  too  soft,  he  noted  that  in¬ 
creased  voter  participation  this  year 
must  mean  those  programs  got  through 
to  people  in  a  way  mainstream  media 
have  not  in  the  past  few  years. 

All  in  all,  however,  many  media 
watchers  agree  that  the  coverage  of  this 
election  was  much  better  than  that  in 
1988.  BEOT 


^^Candidates. .  .will  try  to  develop  ways  to  take  their 
message  directly  to  tv,  unchecked  and  unscrutinized.” 


Shop  Talk 

Continued  from  page  52 
front  five  years  ago,  their  Saturday  sales 
jumped  to  the  third-best  day.  News¬ 
stand  sales  jumped  by  1,000  alone.  Ag¬ 
gressive  seeking  of  religion  advertising 
is  unexplored  territory  on  most  newspa¬ 
pers  but  there  is  vast  potential  out 
there.  There  are  many  possible  adver¬ 
tisers  other  than  churches  and  syna¬ 
gogues. 

In  these  tight  economic  times,  news¬ 
papers  are  trying  all  sorts  of  things  to 
increase  readership.  Why  don’t  they 
follow  the  advice  of  reputable  surveys, 
such  as  the  wide-ranging  1989  Reli¬ 
gious  News  Service  survey  that  showed 
that  readers  prefer  news  on  religion 
over  sports,  entertainment  and  the  arts? 

The  RNS  survey  got  sent  to  editors 
around  the  country  but  it  seems  that 
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most  ignored  it.  If  editors  know  that  re¬ 
ligion  news  is  a  reader  favorite,  why  do 
they  neglect  the  topic? 

Perhaps  they  do  not  respect  the  beat. 
Why  else  would  Florida  TimeS'Union  re¬ 
porter  Barbara  White  have  the  coun¬ 
try’s  best  religion  section  two  years  in  a 
row,  only  to  see  that  her  paper  cut  it 
out  from  under  her  by  reducing  her  1 2- 
page  tab  to  less  than  two  pages? 

Why  else  would  Gannett  News  Ser¬ 
vice  have  a  columnist  for  gay-lesbian  is¬ 
sues  but  not  one  for  religion? 

Think  about  it:  The  homosexual  per¬ 
centage  of  the  population  is  estimated 
at  10%.  Weekly  church  and  synagogue 
attendance  is  43%.  Church  member¬ 
ship  is  even  higher  at  59%.  It  does  not 
make  sense  why  Gannett  would  cover  a 
smaller  segment  of  the  population 
while  ignoring  a  larger  segment. 

Fortunately,  there  are  a  few  excep¬ 


tions  to  the  downward  mobility  of  the 
religion  beat.  (J.S.  News  &  World  Re- 
port  has  upped  its  religion  coverage. 
Despite  the  poor  economy,  the  Dallas 
Morning  News  and  the  Indianapolis 
Star  hired  from  the  outside  this  year  to 
replace  retiring  religion  writers.  The 
Washington  Post  also  hired  from  the 
outside  to  fill  a  new  religion  writing 
position  on  its  national  desk.  The  Salt 
Lake  City  Tribune  created  a  new  reli¬ 
gion  beat  by  hiring  a  writer  who  had 
investigated  the  Mormon  Church  and 
making  her  responsible  for  three 
pages. 

These  newspapers  are  leading  the 
way  in  a  decade  that,  as  the  year  2000 
approaches,  is  bound  to  explode  in 
apocalyptic  religious  fervor.  So  far  in 
the  ’90s,  religion  coverage  has  been  de¬ 
clining,  but  religion  and  religious  inter¬ 
est  are  just  starting  to  take  off.  BEd?? 
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(214)  520-7025  FAX  (214)  520-6951 


Whitesmith  Publication  Services 
Rod  Whitesmith,  (206)  892-7196 
Box  4487,  Vancouver,  WA  98662 


NEWSPAPERS  FOR  SALE 

80  year  old  weekly  in  NJ  for  sale. 
Paid  circulation  gross  400,000. 
Assumable  debt.  Completely  Mac 
operated.  Box  6123,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


ATTENTION  ADVERTISERS 

E6?P'S  offices  will  be  closed  on  November  26th  &  27th 
for  Thanksgiving. 

Deadlines  for  Classified  Advertising  for  the  November 
28th  issue  will  be  as  follows; 

Thursday  November  1 9th,  5pm  for  Classified  Display 
ancl 

Friday  1 2  noon  for  In-column  ads 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


MAGAZINES  FOR  SALE 


NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 
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1993  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  MARKET  GUIDE  (Published  Nov  1992) 

Exclusive  data  on  U  S.  and  Canadian  newspaper  markets 
$90  per  copy.  Bulk  orders  of  5  or  more  of  each  book.  $82  each. 

$115  outside  the  U  S.  or  Canada. 

1992  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  INTERNATIONAL  YEAR  BOOK  (Published 
April  1992)  The  encyclopedia  of  the  newspaper  industry. 

$80  per  copy.  Bulk  orders  of  5  or  more  of  each  book.  $72. 

$105  outside  the  U  S.  or  Canada. 

Payment  must  be  in  U  S.  funds  and  accompany  all  orders.  CA.,  LA.,  and  NY  residents  please  add 
applicable  sales  tax.  Please  provide  complete  street  address  with  zip  code  for  UPS  delivery. 


Market  (iuide 


VISA/MC  account  t 


Yearbook 


BUSINESS  Circle  One  Category 

1.  Newspapers 

2.  Newspaper  equipment  manufacturer 

3.  Syndicates/news  services 

4.  Advertising  Agencies 

5.  Public  relations  firms 

6.  Legal  firm 

7.  Government 

8.  Manufacturer-general 

9.  Manufacturer-auto  &  truck 

10.  Manufacturer-food 

11.  Service  Industry 

12.  University/public  library 

13.  Financial 

14.  Retail 

15.  Public  transportation 

16.  Individual 

1 7.  Publishing  other  than  newspaper 

18.  Real  Estate 

19.  Other  _ 


AFFIX 

POSTAGE 

HERE 


Editor  &  PutjKslier 

Circulation  Department 
11  West  19th  Street 
New  York,  NY  10011-4234 


NEWSPAPERS  FOR  SALE 


TEXAS  DAILY,  $1  million.  Weekly 
group,  $1  million  plus,  others  from 
as  low  as  $10K  down.  Bill  Berger, 
Associated  Texas  Newspapers,  Inc., 
1801  Exposition,  Austin,  TX  78703. 
(512)  476-3950. 


UNKilUE,  one-of-a-kind  in  Zone  9.  Small, 
but  ready  for  big  things  in  major  city,  has 
potential  to  be  part  of  regional  or  national 
chain  of  weeklies.  Reply  to  Box  61 1 6, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


NEWSPAPERS  FOR  SALE 


DEEP  SOUTH  -  Exclusive  county  seat 
paid  weekly  in  isolated  market  near 
university.  Real  estate,  improve¬ 
ments  and  press  included.  Confiden¬ 
tiality  Agreement  required. 
$250,000.  Jim  Hall  Media  Services, 
PO  Box  1088,  Troy,  AL  36081. 
(205)  566-7198. 

WEEKLY  in  high  growth  California  market. 
$400,000  net  sales.  Strong  account  and 
reader  base.  Respond  to  Box  61 25,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


NEWSPAPERS  FOR  SALE 


MAINE  WEEKLY  10,000  free. 
Grovring  fast  bst  three  years  despite 
weak  economy.  Will  gross  $260,000 
in  '92.  Desktop  publishing, 
suburban/rural  area.  Excalent  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  husband/wife  team.  C. 
Peter  Jorgensen,  Media  Consultants 
&  Associates,  Boston. 

(617)  643-1863. 


NEWSPAPERS  WANTED 


Considering  selling  your  newspaper 
and  have  a  circulation  of  over  4,000? 
Write  Box  3755,  Editor  &  Publisher. 
We  are  a  small  community  newspap¬ 
er  group  that  believes  in  local 
autonomy. 


NEWSPAPERS  WANTED 


EDITOR/entrepreneur  seeks  small 
Zone  2  daily.  Write  in  confidence. 
Box  6124,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


PUBLICATIONS  FOR  SALE 


UNIQUE,  52-year-old  paid 
circulation  magazine  appealing  to 
speakers,  clergymen  and  teachers. 
Format:  5.5'  x  8".  Can  be  published 
from  any  location.  Trademark  regis¬ 
tered.  $56,000.  Jim  Hall  Media 
Services,  PO  Box  1088,  Troy,  AL 
36081.  (205)  566-7198. 


A  soft  drink  hirnelfi  away  company. 

Oliver  Herlord 


EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 


BUSINESS  SYSTEMS 


IBM  SYSTEM  36  -  B-24 
2  -  256K  leads 
2  -  200  mb  drives 
3-3180  monitors 
1 1  -  5251  monitors 
IBM  3262  Printer  5830  Feature  96 
character 

IBM  Tape  Drive  8809 
EDP  Equipment  7960  Feature 
Best  offer 

Contact  Colin  Phillips  (212) 
675-4380  or  write  Editor  & 
Publisher,  11  W.  19th  St.,  New 
York,  NY  10011. 


CAMERA  &  DARKRCX>M 


SQUeeze  Lens  mfg.  since  1968 
Fine  tune  process  camera  lens 
alignment,  focus  &  calibration 
H.  Carlbom  CKOptical 
310/372-0372 


Ergonomic  Furniture  from  MPS 


World's  largest  selection  of 
Adjustable  Tables  and  Chairs 

1  800  621-1507 

Midwest  Publishers  Supply  Co. 
Chicago.  IL  60656 


Addressing  machine  Kirk  Rudy  310 
6'  conveyor,  does  3x5  to  14x14  inch 
stock.  Steal  it  $4,200.  (802) 

584-3018. 

REMANUFACTURED  HARRIS- 
SHERIDAN 

Inserting  equipment  (24-48-72P). 
Performance  upgrades  -  new  equip¬ 
ment  warranty.  Replacement  parts 
and  accessories. 

VALLEY  REMANUFACTURING  CO. 
Bruce  L.  Seidel  (215)  967-5738 

REMANUFACTURED  HOPPER 
EXCHANGE 

All  types.  Increased  performance.  No 
loss  of  production.  Costs  savings. 
VALLEY  REMANUFACTURING  CO. 
Bruce  L.  Seidel  (215)  967-5738 

USED  MAILROOM  EQUIPMENT 
Standlee  and  Associates,  Inc. 

(407)  273-5218  or  (800)  741-1937 


PHOTOTYPESETTING 


AUTOLOGIC  APS  Micro  5,  20  mg  hd. 
Immediate  availability.  Best  offer.  Call 
(908)  254-7000,  x21 1 . 


om 


If  you’re  in  the  market  for  a  reconditioned  press,  you  can’t  do  better 
than  a  Goss  press  reconditioned  by  the  original  manufacturer. 

All  our  reconditioned  Goss  Urbanite®  Community®  and  Suburban® 
presses  are  brought  up  to  original-equipment  specifications  and  are 
backed  with  a  1-year  parts  and  labor  warranty. 

We  have  presses  in  inventory  for  fast  delivery.  So  call  us  today  for 
complete  details.  Used  Equipment,  Rockwell  Graphic  Sy^ems, 
Rockwell  International,  700  Oakmont  Lane,  Westmont,  Illinois  ^559. 
Phone:  708/850-6178.  Fax:  708/850-6177. 


Rockwell  International 


..where  science  gets  down  to  business 
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EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 


PHOTOTYPESETTING 


MONOTYPE  lASERCOMP  EXPRESS 
82  TYPESETTERS 

Two  Machines,  Models,  13108  and 
13128 

Includes:  Control  Computer  with 
128l(b  of  memory,  dual  500/1000 
Ipi  resolution,  macro  floppy  disk 
drive,  universal  on-line  interface, 
168  MB  Winchester  disk  drive,  nega¬ 
tive  enhancement  feature,  extra 
precision  lens,  system  and  electron¬ 
ics,  feed  cassette,  power  take-up 
cassette,  automatic  cut  knife, 
pattern  generator  board,  Graph-Soft 
software,  turbo  RAM,  galley  step- 
over,  sofivrare  sizing  and  bosk  oper¬ 
ating  software. 

2  Constant  Vohage  Transformers 
1  Spore  Supply  Cassette 
1  Spare  Power  Take-up  Cassette 
1  Visual  Display  Monitor 

Model  13128  is  fully  operatiorxil  and 
is  ready  for  production.  Model 
13108  needs  a  Computer  Automa¬ 
tion  and  M2322K  Hard  Disk  16  MB. 
These  parts  can  be  purchased  for 
approximately  $5,900.  Name  and 
address  available  upon  request. 
Machines  can  be  made  Postscript 
with  purchase  of  RIP. 

Price:  Both  machines  as  is  $39,000, 
or  Model  13128,  $28,500  and 
Model  13108,  $14,000. 

Interested  parties,  call  Ron  Murdock, 
Production  Manager,  Union  Leader 
Corp.,  Manchester,  NH  03109. 
(603)  668-4321,  X515. 

UNOTRON  202,  basic  mochine  w/1 
odditiorK]l  disk  drive  and  accompany¬ 
ing  1  LogE  Line17A  and  1  LogE 
linel  devoopers.  Best  offer. 

Call  Colin  Phillips  (212)  675-4380 
or  write  Editor  &  Publisher,  1 1  West 
19th  St.,  New  York,  NY  10011. 


METRO,  URBANITE,  COMMUNITY, 
SC,  SSC,  MAN  4/2  presses.  AL 
TABER 

(404)  552-1528FAX  (404)  552-2669. 


AVAILABLE 

Refurbished  King  units  (Color  &  Nevrs) 
and  folders.  Motors  and  drive  units. 
Rebuilt  blanket,  plate  cylinders,  includ¬ 
ing  bearers,  for  King  presses,  guaran¬ 
teed  5  years.  Sheet  fed  press  and 
bindery  equipment  available. 

Lee  Smith  Industries  manufactures 
many  King  parts.  We  offer  full  service 
on  King  presses,  with  emphasis  on 
vreekend  service.  24  hour  delivery  on 
parts.  Inquire  (or  prices  on  parts  and 
service.  Call  Lee  Smith  Industries  at  1 
(800)  866-0515  (or  further  details. 

DON'T  SELL  YOUR  PRESS 
Until  You  Contact 

Newman  InternotiorKil  Web  Press  Sales 

"Worldwide  Marketing  of  Commercial 
Web  and  Newspaper  Web  Presses" 

FOR  SALE:  5/u  Goss  Community 
$80,000;  8/u  foctory  rebuilt  Harris 
VI 5A,  best  offer;  2/u  News  King, 
$31 ,500;  Goss  Urbanite  6/u;  1 982  5/u 
Harris  VI 5A. 

Tel  913/362-8888  Fax  913/362-8901 

Goss  Community  -  7  Units  and  SC 
folder  (1972).  Excellent  condition.  Can 
be  inspected  in  operation  at  anytime. 

The  Brown  Publishing  Company 
(513)  489-7227/Fax;(513)  489-7546 


SCANNERS 


Royal  Zenith  4050  electronic  color 
scanner,  film  size  14x18  inch.  4  years 
old.  1  KVA  constont  voltoge  transformer 
tTKxfel  MCRIOOO  and  1  Tobias  trans¬ 
mission  densitometer  Model  TB#. 
Contact  Buddy  Jones,  The  Oak  Ridger, 
(615)  482-1021 


WANTED  TO  BUY 


Any  Web  Press,  single  units  or  folders, 
bindery  equipment. 

(510)  443-2400. 

WANTED 

Muller-Martini  inserters  227S. 
(800)  356-4886. 


Fun  is  like  life  insurance;  the  older 
you  get,  the  more  it  costs. 

Frank  Hubbard 


INDUSTRY  SERVICES 

ORCUIATION  SERVICES 

CIRCULATION  SERVICES 

ALWAYS  SETTING  THE  STANDARD 
CIRCULATION  DEVELOPMENT  INC. 
Newspaper  Telemarketing  Specialists 

1  (800)  247-2338 

ISHKABIBLE 

We  know  how  to  get  you  to  read  this 
od  and  we  know  how  to  get  customers 
(or  newspapers.  Established  foot 

DOVER  PROMOTIONS,  INC. 

•Crews  and  Phones 

Sales  Training  Seminars 
(609)  383-0250 

crew  company  looking  to  open  addi¬ 
tional  office.  Fax  information  includ¬ 
ing  price  per  order  to  (516) 
825-8487.  All  areas  considered. 

KEVIN  S.  PAPPERT 

(313)  673-9533 

J.  BLENKARN  HOLDINGS 
Circulation  Telemarketing  Experts 

Jeff  Blenkarn  (616)  458-6611 

I 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING  DEADUNES 
IN-COLUMN  ADVERTISEMENTS 
TUESDAY  NOON  (EST)  FOR  FOLLOWING 
SATURDAY  ISSUE 
CLASSIFIED  DISPLAY 

FRIDAY  5PM  (EST)  8  DAYS  PRIOR  TO  PUBUCATION 


OR  JUST  LOOKING';^  OR  JUST  LO? 
ING?  BUYING?  BUYING?  BUYING 
SELLING?  SELLING?  SELLING?  SE 
IRING?  HIRING?  HIRING?  HIRING? 
ING?  OR  JUST  LOOKING?  OR 
NG?  BUYING?  BUYING?  BUYING? 
LUNG?  SELLING?  SELLING?  SELLIN 
RING?  HIRING?  HIRING?  HIRING? 

Use  the  Classified 
Ad  Pages  of 
E&P! 


E&P's  Classified  Section  is  where  you'll  find  the 
used  equipment  you  need,  seil  the  used  equip¬ 
ment  you  want  to  sell,  discover  new  employment 
opportunities  and  hire  the  key  people  who  will 
make  your  newspaper  run. 

E&P  Classified  contains  up  to  10  pages  of  new, 
fresh  and  up-to-date  classified  iistings  every  week ! 

Rates  and  order  form  are  in  this  section.  To  place 
your  classified  ad  call  212*675*4380,  or  mail  it 
to:  E&P  Classified  Department,  1 1  West  19th  St., 
New  York,  NY  10011. 

YOU  CAN  NOW  FAX  US 
YOUR  RUSH  ORDERS! 

FAX:  (212)  929-1259 

CALL  TODAY  AND  PLACE 
YOUR  ADI 


E(S?P  Classified 

...the  difference  is  in  the  results 
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INDUSTRY  SERVICES 


CIRCULATION  SERVICES 


CIRCULATION  SERVICES 


SUBSCRIPTION  SALES  specialists 
in  our  twentieth  year.  DCA  Promo¬ 
tions  Inc.,  (216)  225-7440. 

TELEMARKETING 
(216)  434-4466 
PRO  STARTS 


WHAT'S  HOT? 

T.M.C.  Usage  and  delivery  audits 
Conversions  and  upgrades 
Customer  service  calls 
Call  VER-A-FAST,  The  customer 
connection 
1(800)  327-8463 


Fax  Your  Ad 
(212)  929-1259 


ARE  YOU  GEHING  EVERYTHING 
YOU  CAN  OUT  OF  YOUR  NEWS¬ 
ROOM?  Former  daily  editor  will 
evaluate  content,  staffing  with  an  eye 
toward  improving  quality,  productivi¬ 
ty.  Specialist  in  small  and  medium- 
size  papers.  Write  Mike  Wallace 
News  Consulting,  512  Copitola  Ave., 
Suite  100,  Copitola,  CA  95010,  or 
call  (408)  479-1757. 

EXPERIENCED,  successful  publisher  of 
shoppers  and  weekly  newspapers  seeks 
opportunity  to  help  with  start-ups  only. 
Great  track  record.  Your  only  costs: 
percentage  plus  expenses.  Send  to  Box 
6129,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


MARKETING  SERVICES 

MARKETING  SERVICES 
Media  kits,  sales  promotion  and 
research  materials,  custom  maps, 
copy  writing  and  graphic  design  for 
newspapers.  Consulting  for  startups 
and  nicne  publications. 

Call  Bob  Frame  at  (919)  286-4980. 

PRESSROOM  SERVICES 

DO  YOU  NEED  EXPERT  ADVICE  ON 
YOUR  ELECTRICAL  DRIVE 
SYSTEM? 

Masthead  can  help.  Masthead  also 
provides  dampening  systems,  para¬ 
llel  drives,  horsepower  upgrades  and 
modernization. 

MASTHEAD  INTERNATIONAL 
1(800)545-6908  1(505)842-1357 
24-Hour  Line  PO  Box  1952 
Albuquerque,  NM  87103 


PRESSROOM  SERVICES 


PRESSROOM  CLEANING 
PROBLEMS? 

Dirty  presses,  ceilings,  walls,  beams? 
Unsafe  floors,  catwalks  and  ladder- 
ways?  Dirty  air  handling  systems, 
du<d  work? 

’Daily  Service  Contracts* 

’One  Time  Service’ 

ALL  WORK  DONE  TO  YOUR 
COMPLETE  SATISFACTION! 

30  Years  experience! 
PRESSROOM  CLEANERS 
CALL  TOa  FREE  1(800)  657-2110 


SERVICE  &  REPAIR 


METRO  aUNDER  EXCHANGE 
NO  CORROSION  PROBLEMS 
ENVIRONMENTALLY  RESPONSIBLE 
COMPLETE  REBUILD  PARTS 
MOUNTAIN  STATES,  INC. 
(602)  574-0031  (800)  257-3045 


HELP  WANTED 


ACADEMIC 


ENGLISH:  Instructor/ Assistant  Profes¬ 
sor  (tenure  track).  Teach  journalism  and 
composition  classes,  conduct  research 
for  promotion  and  tenure,  assist  in 
building  a  growing  journalism  program, 
and  work  with  student  publications. 
Qualifications:  Ph.D.  preferred. 
Master's  required  in  journalism  or 
related  field.  Demonstrated  commit¬ 
ment  to  teaching  composition,  working 
as  a  professional  journalist,  and/or 
working  with  student  journalists 
required  Ability  to  teach  business  writ¬ 
ing,  ESL,  and/or  photojournalism 
preferred.  Applications:  Send  letter  of 
application,  curriculum  vitae,  and 
names  and  phone  numbers  of  three 
references  to  Dr.  Thomas  E.  Dasher, 
Head,  Department  of  English,  Valdosta 
State  College,  Valdosta,  GA  31698. 
Application  materials  should  be 
received  by  November  30,  1992,  for 
initial  screening  at  MLA;  application 
materials  should  be  received  by  Decem¬ 
ber  15,  1992,  in  order  to  receive  full 
consideration.  VSC  is  an  AA/EOE. 


MASTER'S  in  Journalism  Studies  — 
USF  at  St.  Petersburg  is  accepting 
applications  for  a  new  master's  pro¬ 
gram  in  journalism  studies  that 
emphasizes  advanced  work  in  news¬ 
gathering,  writing,  ethics  and  press 
policy.  USF  students  have  opportuni¬ 
ties  to  attend  seminars  and  confer¬ 
ences  at  the  Poynter  Institute  for 
Media  Studies.  To  apply  or  obtain 
information,  write  to  G.  Michael 
Killenberg,  USF  St.  Petersburg,  140 
Seventh  Avenue  South,  St.  Peters¬ 
burg,  FL  33701  or  call  (813) 
893-9157. 


UNIVERSITY  OF  ALABAMA.  Master's 
program  invites  applicants  who  have 
demonstrated  excellence  in  journalism. 
Assistantships.  Write  Journalism  Dept., 
Tuscaloosa,  AL  35487-0172  ar  call 
(205)  348-7155.  AA/EOE. 


REMINDER: 

WHEN  PLACING  A  CLASSIFIED 
ADVERTISEMENT,  PLEASE  SPECIFY  THE 
CATEGORY  THAT  YOU  WOULD  UKE 
YOUR  AD  TO  APPEAR  IN. 
THANK  YOU 

CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 


ACADEMIC 


JOURNALISM:  Jacksonville  State 
University,  Department  of  Communi¬ 
cation.  Assistant  or  Associate  Profes¬ 
sor  needed  in  Department  of 
Communication  for  Fall  1993. 
Duties  include  teaching  journalism, 
curriculum  development,  advising 
university  newspaper  and  yearljook, 
and  other  activities  appropriate  to  a 
faculty  position.  Professional  jour¬ 
nalism  and  teaching  experience  and 
photography/darkroom  knowledge 
require.  Public  relations  knowledge 
hefpful.  Earned  doctorate  in  appro¬ 
priate  field  (Journalism,  Communi¬ 
cation,  Mass  Communication,  etc.) 
required — no  exceptions.  Salary 
competitive.  The  Department  of 
Communication  is  locatM  in  modern 
Self  Hall,  which  houses  production 
facilities  for  the  newspaper  and  year¬ 
book,  two  TV  studios  and  post¬ 
production  facilities,  two  audio 
production  rooms,  and  an  FM  radio 
station  affiliated  with  NPR.  The 
department  has  200  majors  in 
communication,  a  minor  in  journal¬ 
ism,  and  is  considering  the  possibili¬ 
ty  of  restructuring  the  communica¬ 
tion  curriculum.  Send  letter  of  appli¬ 
cation,  resume,  three  current  letters 
of  reference,  and  official  transcripts 
to:  Personnel  Services,  Jacksonville 
State  University,  700  Pelham  Road 
N,  Jacksonville,  AL  36265-9982. 
Deadline  for  applications:  December 
7.  1992,  or  until  suitable  candidates 
identified.  EEO/AA  Employer. 


ADMINISTRATIVE 


PUBUSHER  -  Fast  track  to... 

Pacific  Northwest  weekly  group 
needs  a  motivated,  experienced 
advertising  manager  for  10,500 
weekly  in  a  growth  market.  Excel  at 
this  and  rapidly  advance  to 
publisher.  Salary  plus  bonus  in  mid- 
to-high  $30s.  Excellent  benefits. 
Resume  to  S.  Havens,  Whidbey  Press 
Inc.,  7689  NE  Day  Rd.,  Bainbridge 
Island,  WA  98110. 


ADVERTISING 


CAM:  21,300d,  25,OOOS  PA  daily 
seeks  experienced  manager  to  take 
over  classified  staff  of  4  outside,  5 
inside.  Strengths  in  sales,  sales 
training,  customer  service,  staff 
motivation.  Resume  to  John  Tabor, 
Pocono  Record,  51  1  Lenox  St., 
Stroudsburg,  PA  18360  by  Novem¬ 
ber  20. 


ADVERTISING 


AD  DIREaOR 
We  are  seeking  an  aggressive,  moti¬ 
vated,  results-oriented  (ikider.  Estab¬ 
lished  Zone  4  daily/SundoyAMC  in  a 
very  highly  competitive  market.  Multi 
media  and  retail  experience  ideal. 
Strong  benefit  package.  Please  send 
cover  letter,  resume  and  salary 
requirements  in  confidence  to  Box 
6118,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


A  30,000+  DAILY  in  Central  Florida  seeks 
goal-oriented  retail  advertising  manager 
for  highly  competitive  market.  Minimum  of 
3  to  5  years  of  newspaper  sales  or 
ntKinagement  experience  preferably  as  an 
advertising  manager  in  a  smaller  market. 
Candidates  should  possess  excellent 

□pie  skills  and  experience  in  training, 
geting  and  implementation  of  creative 
rote  programs  and  sole  commission  plans. 
Rewardsforsuccessareexcellent,competi- 
tive  salary  and  benefits,  plus  opportunities 
for  gro>^  within  a  large  and  well- 
respected  newspaper  group.  Send  resume 
with  salary  history  ond  references  to: 
Grady  Smith,  Advertising  Director,  Daily 
Commercial ,  POBox490007,  Leesburg,  Fl 
34749-0007. 


ADVERTISING  DIREaOR  for  south¬ 
west  Virginia  daily.  Paper  recently  rede¬ 
signed  and  converted  to  an  AM  edition. 
Good  job  for  the  individual  who  knows 
how  to  sell  in  a  competitive  market.  If 
interested,  send  resume,  including  salary 
requirements  to  Mike  Blanton,  The 
News  Messenger,  PO  Box  419,  Chris- 
tionsburg,  VA  2^73. 


ADVERTISING 


ADVERTISING  MANAGER 
A  progressive  newspaper  group  that 
consists  of  a  6,000  daily  pus  2  well 
established  weeklies  each  with 
2,500  paid  subscribers,  seeks  goal 
oriented  Advertising  Manager.  We're 
looking  for  a  shirt  sleeved  manager 
who  can  train,  motivate  and  direct 
inside  and  outside  sales  in  addition 
to  successfully  managing  a  support 
staff  of  copy  and  layout  personnel. 
Candidate  will  hove  the  responsibili¬ 
ties  of  day-to-day  operations  for  all 
advertising  departments  including 
retail,  classified,  national  and  crea¬ 
tive  services.  We  offer  a  competitive 
salary,  paid  medical,  vacation,  and 
an  MBO  program  based  on  perfor¬ 
mance.  If  you  feel  you  hove  what  it 
takes  to  join  a  competitive  and  pro¬ 
gressive  organization  such  as  ours, 
we  want  to  hear  from  you.  Please 
send  resume  and  salary  require¬ 
ments,  in  strict  confidence,  to 
Anthony  Penneta,  GM,  c/o  The  Daily 
Mail  Newspapers,  30  Church  St., 
Catskill,  NY  12414. 


ADVERTISING  DIRECTOR  for 
70,000  doily  in  South  Zone  4.  Prere¬ 
quisites:  strong  creativity,  proven 
track  record  in  increasing  revenue 
and  market  share,  superior  manage¬ 
ment  and  people  skills,  and  five  pus 
years  experierKe  as  manager/director 
at  a  significant  size  daily.  Excellent 
salary  and  benefits.  Write  Box  61 1 3, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


E&P  EMPLOYMENT  ZONE  CHART 

Use  zone  number  to  indicate  location  without  specific  identification 
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HELP  WANTED 


ADVERTISING 


ADVERTISING 


CIRCULATION 


EDITORIAL 


ADVERTISING  DIREaOR.  Success¬ 
ful  applicant  will  be  involved  in  the 
development,  training  and  supervi¬ 
sion  or  inside  ond  outside  soles  staff 
and  will  hove  track  record  of  estab¬ 
lishing  and  achieving  soles  goals. 
This  1 1 ,000,  5-day  PM  and  &nday 
AM  paper  is  located  in  a  beautiful 
and  unique  cosmopolitan  market 
with  lots  of  competition  and  solid 
potential  for  retail  and  classified 
growth.  Please  send  resume  and 
cover  letter  to:  Larry  Weil,  Publisher, 
The  Oak  Ridger,  PO  Box  3446,  Oak 
Ridge,  TN  37830.  No  phone  calls, 
plera. 

ADVERTISING  MANAGER  for  South¬ 
ern  Minnesota  7,400  6-day  AM  daily 
with  Sunday  and  18,000  Shopper. 
Excellent  opportunity  for  individual 
with  strong  sales  and  leadership 
skills  lo  join  our  management  team 
in  a  fine  community.  Please  send 
resume  and  salary  history  in  confi¬ 
dence  to,  Steven  Gall,  Publisher, 
Owotonna,  Minnesota  55060. 

ADVERTISING  MANAGER 
9,000-circulation  daily  in  a  desirable 
recreation  and  tourist  area  in  Zone  8 
needs  o  results-oriented,  shirt-sleeve 
leader  who  thrives  in  a  highly  compet¬ 
itive  environment.  Must  be  skilled  at 
troining-ond  motivating  staff,  and  de¬ 
veloping  campaigns. A  proven  track 
record  in  a  competitive  market  de¬ 
sired.  Outstanding  salary,  bonus  and 
benefits  plan. 

If  you' re  the  person  we're  looking  for,  send 
resume  in  confidence  to: 

Box  6131,  Editor  &  Publisher 


CLASSIFIED  MANAGER 

Gannett  Co.  Inc.'s  newspaper  division  is 
currently  accepting  resumes  from  candi¬ 
dates  interested  in  working  for  one  of  our 
81  daily  newspapers  inthe  position  of  cbs- 
sified  manager.  Candidates  are  being 
considered  foropportunitiesatnewspapers 
ranging  in  size  from  40,000  daily  circula¬ 
tion  to  1 00,00-t-.  Applicants  should  hove 
proven  track  record  in  classified  advertis¬ 
ing  sales  and  hove  manogement/super- 
visory  experierKe.  Please  send  your  re¬ 
sume  with  cover  letter  including  sabry 
history  and  names  of  references  to  Diane 
C.  Keeley,  Coordinator,Recruiting/Place- 
ment,  Gannett  Co.  Inc.,  1100  Wilson 
Blvd.,  Adington,  VA  22234.  Gannett  is 
an  Equal  Opportunity  Employer. 

RETAIL  ADVERTISING  MANAGER 
Central  Michigan  Newspapers  is 
seeking  an  advertising  professional 
to  lead  our  eight-person  sales  staff  in 
Mt.  Pleasant.  The  successful  candi¬ 
date  would  be  responsibb  for  retail 
display  sales  in  the  Morning  Sun,  a 
12,000  circulation  daily  and  Sunday 
newspaper  with  lote-week  TMC;  and 
the  Buyers  Guide,  a  30,000  Distri¬ 
bution  shopping  guide;  as  well  as 
participating  in  the  sales  and  market¬ 
ing  of  CMN's  eight  other  shopping 
guides.  This  is  an  excellent  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  growth  with  a  successful 
and  progressive  company  in  a 
dynamic  and  growing  university 
town.  Please  send  cover  letter  and 
resume  to  Drawer  480,  Central 
Michigan  Newspapers,  PO  Box  447, 
Mt.  Plrosant,  Ml  48804-0447. 


SALES  MANAGER  -  Need  aggressive 
manager  who  knows  how  to  sell  in 
competitive  market,  to  increase 
revenue,  develop  sabs  programs  for 
company  products  -  both  newspaper 
advertising  and  commercial  printing. 
Company  publishes  TWO  medium 
size  weeklies  and  TMC  praduct. 
Commercial  and  Web  printing.  We're 
looking  for  that  very  special  person 
who  ktrows  the  basics,  brings  plenty 
of  creativity  and  imagination,  and 
mixes  it  with  solid  leadership  skills. 
Position  avaibbb  immediately.  Good 
fringe  benefits.  Send  resume  and 
salary  history  to:  Leader  Publishing 
Company,  Box  509,  Salem,  IN 
47167.  Replies  kept  in  strict 
confiderKe. 


THE  STEPHENVILLE  EMPIRE- 
TRIBUNE  has  an  opportunity  br  the 
right  person  to  lead  its  advertising 
sabs  department.  Advertising  direc¬ 
tor  will  be  highly  involved  in  sabs, 
must  be  creative,  promotional  sabs 
oriented  and  hove  a  burning  desire  to 
move  up  in  our  group  of  newspapers. 
Current  advertising  director  set  to 
publish  one  of  our  daily  publications. 
Send  resume  to:  E.  Wilson  Koeppel, 
Publisher,  Stephenville  Empire- 
Tribune,  PO  Box  958,  Stephenville, 
Texas  76401 . 

ART/EDITORIAL 

GRAPHICS  EDITOR  SOUGHT 
The  Daily  Independent,  an  Ottawoy 
newspaper  located  in  Ashland, 
Kentucky,  is  seeking  an  experienced, 
motivated  person  to  be  responsibb 
for  the  graphic  content  of  the 
newspaper. 

We're  looking  lor  a  person  to  coordi¬ 
nate  and  monitor  our  new  design, 
produce  graphics  on  a  daily  basis, 
adapt  Associated  Press  graphics  for 
our  use,  help  put  together  graphics 
packages  and  pages,  and  stay  up-to- 
date  on  technological  changes,  the 
ability  to  teach  basic  graphics  opera¬ 
tions  to  other  staff  members  would 
be  a  plus. 

The  person  we're  looking  for  will  have 
art,  journalism  and  Macintosh  skills 
and  be  abb  to  work  in  a  daily  news¬ 
paper  environment. 

Resumes  and  work  samples  should 
be  sent  to  Mike  Reliford,  Managing 
Editor,  The  Daily  Independent, 
Ashland,  KY  41105-0311. 


_ ART/EDITORIAL _ 

ART  DIREaOR 

Publishing  company  seeks  art  director  for 
research  and  promotion  department. 
Layout,  design,  typesetting,  paste-up, 
camera/photo,  print  shop,  coordination. 
Will  produce  sales  literature,  i.e., 
brochures,  fact  sheets,  rate  cards,  graphs, 
chartsandmaps.Requiresartdegree,mini- 
mum  3  years  experience  in  print  media  as 
artist  or  art  director.  Macintosh,  Quark, 
Poginator  and  Freehand  required.  Copy- 
writing  is  a  plus.  Send  resume,  salary 
history  to:  San  Gabriel  Valley  Publishing 
Co.,  1 210  N.  Azusa  Canyon  Rood,  West 
Covina,  CA  91790,  Attn:  Art  Director. 


CIRCULATION  MANAGER 
Major  southwest  afternoon  daily  is 
seeking  an  experienced  individual  to 
complement  circulation  manage¬ 
ment  team.  Ideal  candidate  will  hove 
a  strong  background  in  home  delivery 
and  single  copy  in  addition  to  an 
aggressive  sales/marketing  focus. 
Send  resume  and  salary  history  lo: 

Box  6103,  Editor  &  PublisW. 

CIRCULATION  LEADER  sought  for  mid- 
20s  AM  daily/Sunday  combo.  Proven 
sabs  track  record  essential.  Just  60  miles 
from  Montreal,  grow  with  us  in  the  beau¬ 
tiful  Lake  Champlain  Valley  tucked  be¬ 
tween  the  Adirondocks  and  the  Green 
Mountains.  Contact:  Daniel  B.  Swift, 
Press-Republican,  170  Margaret  St., 
Plattsburgh, NY1 2901 .  No  personal 
phone  calls,  please.  For  fast 
applications  F/0(  (518)  561-3362. 

SALES  AND  PROMOTION  MANAGER: 
We're  looking  lor  someone  with  ideas  to 
design  and  implement  a  program  to 
dramatically  increase  our  paidcirculation. 
The  right  person  will  spend  half  of  his  or 
her  time  in  a  retail  outside  sabs  position 
(will  train  for  outside  sales,  but  must  hove 
experience  in  circulation).  We  are  a  group 
of  weeklies  in  the  South  Metro  area  of 
Denver  producing  some  of  the  best  quality 
weeklies  in  Colorado  with  our  young, 
enthusiastic  staff.  Potential  salary  of 
$25,000  or  more  including  incentives. 
Interested?  Send  cover  letter  describing 
why  you  are  the  right  person  and  a  resume 
to:  me  Littleton  Independent,  2329  W. 
Main  St.,  Littleton,  CO  80120.  Position 
available  1/2/93. 

EDITORIAL 

A  PROVEN  PROFESSIONAL  needed  who 
can  direct  the  news  operation  for  a  small 
weekly  group  which  is  news  oriented. 
Must  be  a  hands-on  leader  with  at  least 
lOyearsof  news  experience  who  can  in¬ 
spire  staff  and  produce  quality  cover¬ 
age  inour  communities.  A  very  attractive 
small  town  in  a  Great  Lakes  state  in 
which  to  live  and  work.  Attractive  pay 
package  and  benefits.  Write  in  confi¬ 
dence  with  supporting  information,  salary 
requirements,  other  special  needs. 

Box  6132,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

ASSISTANT  FEATURE  EDITOR  who 
is  a  great  organizer  and  good  with 
people  needed  for  college-town, 
Knight-Ridder  AM  of  25,000  circula¬ 
tion.  Job  means  being  involved  in 
everything  from  routine  community 
news  to  specialty  entertainment 
magazine.  Applicants  need  two  years 
of  newsroom  experience  and  editing 
background.  Send  clips  of  editing, 
design  to  Robert  Ashley,  Executive 
Editor,  Centre  Daily  Times,  Box  89, 
State  College,  PA  16804. 

BUSINESS  EDITOR 

McClatchy-owned  daily  needs 
reporter/editor  to  lead  3-person  busi¬ 
ness  staff.  Highly  competitive  market 
near  Charlotte,  NC.  Send  clips, 
resume,  and  letter  about  yourself  to 
Terry  Plumb,  Editor,  The  Herald,  PO 
Box  11707,  Rock  Hill,  SC  29731. 
No  calls. 

BUSINESS  REPORTER:  Two-time  winner  of 
national  award  for  excellence  seeks  writer 
with  two  years'  daily  experience.  Back¬ 
ground  covering  manufacturing,  interna¬ 
tional  business  prebrred.  Send  resume, 
clips  to  Dept.  E,  Rochester  Business  Journal, 
55  St.  Paul  St.,  Rochester,  NY  14604. 


CITY  BEAT  REPORTER  -  The  Even¬ 
ing  News,  an  8,000  circulation  PM 
daily  and  Sunday  in  the  Upper  Penin¬ 
sula  of  Michigan,  seeks  energetic, 
experienced  city  beat  reporter,  this 
beat  includes  education  and  political 
reporting.  Responsibilities  include 
covering  major  state  university,  local 
school  districts,  and  political  scene. 
Reporters  also  regularly  produce 
feature  articles.  Send  resume,  clips, 
references  and  salary  requirements 
to  Ken  Fazzari,  Editor,  The  Evening 
News,  109  Arlington  St.,  Soulte  Ste. 
Marie,  Ml  49783. 


CITY  EDITOR 

High-energy  idea  person  with  strong 
writing,  editing  and  organization 
skills  for  growing,  award-winning 
35,000  AM  daily.  Must  be  aggres¬ 
sive  on  hard  news  and  be  ahead  of 
the  rest  on  meeting  reader  needs. 
Send  resume,  samples  of  writing/ 
reporting  and  references:  Vikki 
Porter,  The  Olympian,  PO  Box  407, 
Olympia,  WA  98507. 

COPY  EDITOR 

Experienced  news  desk  of  energetic 
local  daily  in  Northwest  New  Jersey 
needs  copy  editor.  Working  with 
veterans  will  lead  new  editor  to  larger 
responsibilities.  Layout  skills  will  be 
needed.  Macintosh  know-how  offers 
more  responsibility.  Coverage  area 
rural-suburban,  yet  near  NY  metro. 
Send  resume,  clips,  salary  history  to 
Kent  Roeder,  Editor,  New  Jersey 
Herald,  2  Spring  St.,  Newton,  NJ 
07860. 


NATIONAL  JOURNALISM  WRITING 
AWARD  sponsored  by  Nixon  News¬ 
papers,  Inc.  and  Ball  State  universi¬ 
ty.  prize  $1,000.  Emphasizes 
outstanding  writing  in  newspapers  or 
magazines.  Single-entry  only.  Enter 
with  cover  letter  and  mounted  clip¬ 
ping  postmarked  by  January  22.  For 
details,  send  SASE  to  Dr.  David  E. 
Sumner,  Department  of  Journalism, 
Ball  State  University,  Muncie,  IN 
47306-0485. 

WE  HAVE  OPENINGS  for  a  reporter, 
sports  writer  and  special  section 
editor.  We'll  consider  sharp  recent 
graduates  who  want  to  begin  a  career 
in  the  intermountain  West;  applic¬ 
ants  with  previous  weekly  or  small 
daily  experience  also  welcome. 
Special  section  editor  will  produce  a 
variety  of  special-interest  sections  to 
be  inserted  into  the  daily  newspaper. 
Send  resume  and  clips  to:  Roger 
Plothow,  Executive  Editor,  Post 
Register,  PO  Box  1800,  Idaho  Falls, 
ID  83043.  No  phone  calls,  please. 
Women  and  minorities  encouraged  to 

apply- _ 

ZONE  4,  32,000  daily  needs  energe¬ 
tic  graphics-journalist  skilled  at 
producing  informational  graphics 
and  color  separations.  Must  be  adept 
with  Mac  and  many  of  its  programs. 
Send  resume  and  portfolio  to  Box 
6126,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Simplicity  in  all  things  is  the  secret  of 
the  wilderness  and  one  of  its  most 
valuable  lessons.  When  in  the  wild,  we 
must  not  carry  out  problems  with  us  or 
the  joy  is  lost. 

Sigurd  Olsen 
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EDITORIAL 


COPY  EDITOR  AND 
REPORTER  WANTED 
Award-winning  1 8,000  Ohio  daily 
seeks  aggressive,  productive  and 
creative  copy  editor  to  edit  wire  and 
local  copy  and  design  top  of  the  line 
pages.  Pagination  skills  a  plus  as 
upgrading  desk  capabilities  neces¬ 
sary.  Also  seeking  self-starter  general 
assignment  reporter  with  strong  flexi¬ 
ble  writing  background.  Send 
resume,  clips  (including  page  layout 
samples  for  copy  editor)  to  Tammy 
Romsdell,  Editor,  Portsmouth  Daily 
Times,  637-6th  St.,  Portsmouth,  OH 
45662. 


EDITOR 

CentralTexas  25,CXX)  daily  seeksan  indivi¬ 
dual  with  good  people  skills  and  a  strong 
journalism  bockground.  Are  you  willing  to 
assume  bottom-line  responsibility  ror 
manogingatalentednewsroominuniversi- 
ly  driven  community?  We  are  looking  for  a 
good  leader.  Send  resume  and  salary 
history  to: 

Editor  Search 

Bryan/College  Station  Eagle 
PO  Box  3000 
Bryan,  TX  77805 


EDITORS  &  WRITERS  WANTED. 
Monthly  bulletin  lists  200+  current 
openings  nationwide.  All  skills/ 
levels.  Details:  Writer-Editor-EP,  PO 
Box  40550,  5136  Mocarthur  NW, 
Washington,  DC  20016;  (703) 
506-4400. 


EDITOR 

Weekly  newspaper  group  located  in  Zone 
2seeksadynamic,  forward-thinking  editor 
to  lead  its  busy  news  staff.  Applicants  must 
hove  proven  managerial  skills,  progressive 
layout  and  graphics  sense,  a  solid  vision  of 
the  role  of  suburban  newspapers  i n  today' s 
media  mix  and  the  ability  to  select  and 
motivate  talented  reporters. 

Our  competition  is  good.  We  want  to  be 
better.  Compensation  commensurate  with 
experience.  Full  benefits.  Send  resume  and 
samples  to  Box  61 20,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


ENTERTAINMENT  EDITOR 
Full-time  position  with  the  combined 
features  department  of  The 
Dispatch,  Moline,  IL  and  The  Rock 
Island  Argus,  Rock  Island,  IL.  We 
seek  candidates  knowledgeable  in  a 
wide  variety  of  entertainment  includ¬ 
ing  established  and  cutting-edge 
genres,  proficient  in  planning  and 
executing  coverage  of  local  and 
national  entertainment  events/trends 
and  experienced  in  newspaper 
design/layout.  Send  letter  af  interest, 
resume,  references  and  salary 
requirements  to  Joe  Payne,  Life 
Editor,  The  Rock  Island  Argus,  1724 
4th  Avenue,  Rock  Island,  IL  61201. 


MANAGING  EDITOR 
ManogingEditor  needed  for4,200circub' 
tion  weekly  in  Whitefish,  MT.  Need  some 
one  strong  in  writing,  photography,  and 
design  tocarry  an  award-winning  tradition 
in  state's  recreation  capital.  People 
management  and  organizational  skills  a 
must.  Only  working  news  people,  please 
Publisher  duties  limited.  Apply  to:  Brian 
Kennedy,  Hungry  Horse  News,  PO  Box 
189,  Columbia  Falls,  MT  59912. 


EDITORIAL 


ENTERTAINMENT  EDITOR 
Full-time  position  with  the  combined 
features  department  of  the  Dispatch, 
Moline,  IL  and  the  Rock  Island  Argus,  Rock 
Island,  IL.  We  seek  candidates  knowl¬ 
edgeable  in  a  wide  variety  of  enter¬ 
tainment  including  established  and  cut¬ 
ting-edge  genres,  proficient  in  planning 
and  executing  coverage  af  local  and  na¬ 
tional  entertainment  events/trends  and 
experienced  in  newspaper  design/lay¬ 
out.  Send  letter  of  interest,  resume,  ref¬ 
erences  and  salary  requirements  to  Joe 
Payne,  Life  Editor ,the  Rock  Island  Argus, 
1 724  4th  Avenue,Rock  Island,  IL  61 201 . 


EXECLJTIVE  EDITOR 

For  what  is  probably  the  WORLD'S 
leading  outdoor  newspaper.  Must 
hove  extensive  experience  and  know¬ 
ledge  of  fishing,  hunting  and  related 
outdoor  activities  and  products. 
Professional  journalist  to  stimulate 
and  lead  a  trained  staff  of  15  journal¬ 
ists  and  50  columnists.  We  need  an 
entrepreneurial  editor  who  will 
measure  his  success  in  circulation  | 
growth  and  his  personal  standing 
among  fish  and  game  managers  of 
the  West.  Big  job;/  salary  and  bonus 
to  match.  Replies  to  Box  6111, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


EDITORIAL 


NEWS  EDITOR 

75,000  circulation  news,  arts  and 
entertainment  weekly  in  San  Jose/ 
Silicon  Valley  area  seeks  energetic, 
experienced  News  Editor.  Ideal 
candidate  should  have  strong  back¬ 
ground  in  reporting,  investigative 
journalism,  news  analysis  ana  edit¬ 
ing.  Position  is  full  time  with  good 
benefits.  Excellent  opportunity  to 
manage  talented  staff  of  writers  at 
yourra,  fast-growing  company.  (Metro 
Publi^ing,  Inc.  owns  5  weekly  news¬ 
papers  in  the  Santa  Clara  Valley.) 
Wtd  resume,  clips  and  salary  history 
to  Sharon  Street,  Managing  Editor, 
Metro,  550  S.  First  Street,  San  Jose, 
CA  95113.  Fax  408  271-3521. 

No  calls,  please. 


NEWS  EDITOR  needed  at  Idaho's 
best  weekly.  Resume,  clips  and  cover 
letter  to  Dan  Gorham,  Box  988,  Hail¬ 
ey,  ID  83333. 


PROJEQS  EDITOR 

Pulitzer  Prize-winning  Knight-Ridder 
newspaper  seeks  top-notch  journalist 
to  direct  investigative  efforts  and 
other  special  projects.  Send  resume 
and  examples  of  work  to  Tim  Kelly, 
Editor,  Lexington  Herald-Leader, 
100  Midland  Ave.,  Lexington,  KY 
40508.  EOE  M/F. 


FEATURE/GENERAL  Reporter  seeks 
position  in  small  town.  10+  years 
experience.  Call  (316)  275-0883. 


LITERARY  AGENT  looking  for  manu¬ 
scripts  of  all  kinds.  Send  them  to: 
Tom  Gray,  396  S.  Los  Angeles  St., 
LA,  CA  90013. 


MANAGING  EDITOR  for  leading 
executive  audience  weekly  with 
talented  staff.  Highly  competitive 
market.  Experience  in  government 
and  business  news,  detaif  orientation 
helpful.  Write  in  full  with  salary 
history  to  Michael  Lewis,  Miami 
Today,  PO  Box  1 368,  Miami  FL 
33101. 


MORNING  and  Sunday  paper  of 
31,000  and  34,000  circulation 
seeks  managing  editor  to  challenge 
staff  of  40-plus,  work  well  with  other 
departments  and  help  make  goad 
pa|3er  better  in  choice  region  of  U.S., 
replacing  gifted  individual  leaving  to 
b^ome  editor  of  similar-size  paper. 
Send  letter,  resume  and  essay  to 
Mark  C.  Miller,  Editor,  The  Berkshire 
Eagle,  PO  Box  1171,  Pittsfield,  MA 
01202. 


_  Media 

Grapevine 

You  heard  It  on  t»  grapeww 

Daily  Report  To  The 
Newspaper  Industryl 
Serving  Reporters,  Editors, 
Photogreiphers,  Graphic  Artists, 
Managing  Editors  &  Entry  Level. 

Information  Placed  Directly  by 
Newspapers. 

Since  1990  By  Rauch  and 
Associates,  Inc. 

1-900-787-7800 


Ctecego.  IL  €0606  Averaoe  ctf  2-3  flwi 
Avg  ^bet  ^SKAjath^eiDutfi-iDne 
phene  and  be  18  yem  or  older 


REPORTER:  Take  advantage  of  a 
great  news  town  at  the  Odessa  Ameri¬ 
can,  a  Pulitzer  prize-winning  West 
Texas  daily  with  a  reputation  for 
aggressive  reporting.  Prefer  one  year 
professional  experience,  but  will 
consider  a  recent  college  graduate 
with  good  references.  Currently  seek¬ 
ing  a  city/country  government  repor¬ 
ter  and  a  business  writer.  Send 
resume  and  5-10  clips  to  City  Editor 
Linda  Leovell,  PO  Box  2952,  Odes¬ 
sa,  TX  79760. 


REPORTER  for  Mexico's  leading 
English-language  weekly  to  cover 
local  organizations,  write  hard  news, 
features.  Spanish  a  must.  Entry  level 
OK.  Guadalajara  Reporter,  Duque  de 
Rivas  254,  Guadalajara,  Jalisco 
44140  Mexico. 


ZONE  5  AWARD-WINNING  WEEKLY 
newspaper  is  looking  for  on  editor.  If  you 
are  innovative,  hove  fresh  ideas,  and  can 
take  charge,  send  your  resume  to:  B,  PO 
Box  100,  Blue  Earth,  MN  56013. 


REPORTER  AND  A  PHOTOGRA 
PHER  for  13,500-circulation  daily  in 
Michigan's  Upper  Peninsula.  If 
you're  energetic,  talented,  thrive  on 
news  and  have  J-degree,  send 
resume  to  Managing  editor.  Fax 
(906)  482-2726. 


SMALL  GANNEH  DAILY  newspaper 
seeks  hard  working,  ambitious  sports 
reporter.  Sala^  51 5,000- $1 8,000 
based  on  qualifications.  Send  cover 
letter  and  resume  to  Philip  B. 
Wilson,  Sports  Editor,  Marietta 
Times,  700  Channel  Lane,  Marrieta, 
OH  45750.  For  more  information 
call  (614)  373-2121. 


STAFF  WRITER 
Monthly  4-color  notional  tab,  both  trade 
journal  and  consumer  publication,  has 
ojsening  for  sharp  writer  familiar  with 
woodworking.  We  cover  the  business  and 
pleasure  of  furniture  making,  cabinetry, 
millwark,  construction.  Opening  is  in  our 
tech  beat,  so  applicants  need  experience 
and  interest  in  machinery  and  technology. 
Competitive  salary  and  benefits.  Send 
letter,  resume  and  clips  to:  Ian  C.  Bowen, 
Editor,  Woodshop  News,  35  Pratt  St., 
Essex,  CT  06426. 


_ EDITORIAL _ 

STAFF  WRITER  for  30,000  circula¬ 
tion  semi-monthly  newspaper. 
Strong  writing,  rejDorting  and  eaiting 
skills.  Zeal  for  religious  reporting  and 
knowledge  of  Catholic  faith  essen¬ 
tial.  Macintosh  and  Quark  XPress 
experience  preferred.  Send  resume 
and  clips  to:  Editor,  Catholic  Mirror, 
Box  10327,  Des  Moines,  lA  50306. 
EOE. 


WEEKLY  NEWS  MAGAZINE  that  covers 
the  TV  industry  worldwide  needs  full-time 
NYC  bureau  refxsrter  to  cover  program¬ 
ming.  Daily  newsjxiper  and/or  magazine 
experierKe  preferred.  Send  resume,  clips, 
sample  of  unedited  cof>y  and  references  to 
Box  6127,  Editor  &  l^blisher. 

WEST  CENTRAL  FLORIDA  seven-day 
daily  accepting  applications  for  copy 
deskeditor,  photographer  and  gen¬ 
eral  assignment  reporter  positions. 
Minimumone-year  daily  experience 
required. Send  resumes  to  Managing 
Editor/Operations,!  624  N  Meadow- 
crest  Blvd., Crystal  River,  FL  34429. 

MARKETING 

MARKETING  SERVICES  DIREaOR 

Gannett  Co.  Inc.'s  newspaper  division  is 
currently  accepting  resumes  from  candi¬ 
dates  interested  in  working  for  one  of 
our  81  daily  newspapers  in  the  po¬ 
sition  of  marketing  services  director. 
Candidates  are  being  considered  for 
opportunities  at  newspapers  rang¬ 
ing  in  size  from  40,000  daily 
circulation  to  100,00+.  Applicants 
should  have  experience  in  market 
segmentation,  research,  creating 
targeting  strategies,  sales  develop¬ 
ment  and  caordinating  mark¬ 
eting  programs.  Previous  newspaper 
experience  preferred.  Please  send 
your  resume  with  cover  letter  in¬ 
cluding  salary  history  and  names  of 
references  to  Diane  C. 
Keeley,  Coordinator,  Recruiting/ 
Placement,  Gannett  Co.  Inc.,  1100 
Wilson  Blvd.,  Arlington,  VA  22234.  Gbrt 
knEqual  Opportunity  Employer. 

PRESSROOM 

GANNETT  CO.,  INC.'s  newspaf>er  divi¬ 
sion  is  currently  accepting  resumes  from 
candidates  interested  in  working  for  one 
of  our  81  doily  newspapers  in  the  po¬ 
sition  of  press  ntanager,  press  supervi¬ 
sor,  or  press  operator.  Candidates  are 
being  considered  for  opportunities  at 
newspafjers  ranging  in  size  from  40,(XX) 
doily  circulation  to  1 00,000+.  Applicants 
should  have  offset  exfjerience  on  Goss 
Metro,  Headliner  and  Colorliner  presses. 
Previous  newspaper  experience  pre¬ 
ferred.  Please  faxyour  resume  with  cover 
letter  including  salary  history  and  names 
of  references  to  Diane  P.  Keeley, 
Coordinator,  Recruiting/Placement, 
Gannett  Co.,  Inc.,  at  (703)  558-3810. 
Gannett  is  an  Equal  Opportunity 
Empbyer. 


Taxes  are  the  death  of  taxidermy.  The 
folks  who  used  to  be  the  backbones  of 
our  business  -  Vanderbilts,  Astors, 
Goulds,  Belmonts  -  still  shoot  a  tiger 
now  and  then  or  catch  a  marlin  or  bag 
a  wild  turkey,  but,  with  the  old  estates 
gone,  where  would  they  find  a  place  to 
hang  them? 

Elmer  Rowland 
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PRESSROOM 


PRESSMAN 

The  Juneau  Empire  is  looking  lor  on 
experienced  Community  press  operator. 
Comera/ploteroom  experience  o  plus. 
Send  resume  to  Tom  Blumenshine, 
Juneau  Empire,  3100  Channel  Drive, 
Juneau,  AK  99801.  Phone  (907) 
586-3740;  Fax  (907)  586-9097. 


PRESSMAN 

Experienced  on  Web  offset  presses 
(Goss  community  preferred).  Good 
benefits.  Reply  to  Bartosh  Publica¬ 
tions,  7272  Woodland  Ave.,  2nd 
floor,  Philadelphia,  PA  19142. 

THE  COLUMBUS  LEDGER- 
ENQUIRER,  with  60,000  daily 
circulation  in  Southwest  Georgia,  has 
on  opening  for  an  AM  Press  Foreman. 
Experience  with  double  wide  Offset 
Press,  preferably  Goss  HO  Press. 
Must  be  a  good  people  manager,  with 
at  least  3  years  marKigement  experi¬ 
ence.  Excellent  salary  and  benefit 
package.  Send  resume  to:  Pat 
Stubbs,  PO  Box  71 1 ,  Columbus,  GA 
31902-0711. 


PRODUCnON/TECH 


MANAGER  -  PRINT  QUALITY 

Large  newspaper  group  seeksexperienced 
production  professional  to  help  our  news¬ 
papers  implement  quality  control  pro¬ 
cedures  and  ensure  adherence  to  cor¬ 
porate  quality  stondords.  The  right  can¬ 
didate  will  have  a  degree  in  graphic 
arts  or  newspaper  operations  and  three 
to  five  years  experienceinnewspooerop- 
erations  mar)agement,with  some  nonas- 
on  quality  assurance  required. 
Knowledge  of  prepress,  color,  pressroom 
operations  and  SPC  a  must.  Send  re¬ 
sume,  cover  letter  to  Box61 21 ,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

PRODUCTION  DIREaOR 
We're  a  medium-sized  Midwestern  daily 
with  an  opening  for  a  production  director. 
This  position  involves  supervision  of 
composing,press,camera,plateandcusto- 
dial  staffs. 

Familiarity  with  equipment  typically  usedin 
those  departments,  including  pagination 
systems,  plus  the  mechonical-electrical 
equipment  of  the  building  itself,  is 
expected. 

Supervisory  experierKe  is  a  necessity,  os  is 
the  obility  to  work  with  other  department 
supervisors,  customers  and  employees. 
We  offer  a  competitive  salory,  insurance, 
pension  plan,aridagood  working  environ¬ 
ment  in  a  thriving  community. 

If  you're  comfortable  with  responsibility, 
and  capable  of  filling  this  key  position, 
please  write  and  tell  us  about  yourself, 
include  all  pertinent  details  in  your  first 
letter.  All  replies  vrill  be  held  in  confi- 
derKe.  Box  6130,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


PRODUCTION  MANAGER  -  We  seek 
hard-working,  hands-on,  quality 
oriented  person  to  oversee  pre-press, 
canoera,  sheet  presses  and  bindery. 
We  print  bi-weekly  publications  arra 
external  commercial  printing  jobs 
(Web  and  Sheet  fed).  Position  avail¬ 
able  immediately.  Fringe  benefits. 
Send  resume  and  salary  history  to: 
Leader  Publishing  Company,  Box 
509,  Salem,  IN  47167.  Replies  kept 
in  strict  confidence. 


SALES  PERSON  -  To  sell  newspaper 
advertising  atKf  Commercial  Printing. 
We're  looking  for  that  very  special 
person  who  knows  the  basics,  brings 
plenty  of  creativity  and  imagination, 
and  mixes  it  with  solid  leadership 
skills.  Medium  size  bi-weekly,  both 
Web  and  Sheet  offset  printing.  Posi¬ 
tion  available  immedSiately.  Fringe 
benefits.  Send  resume  and  salary 
history  to:  Leader  Publishing 
Company,  Box  509,  Salem,  IN 
47167.  Replies  kept  in  strict 
confidetKe. 


SOFTWARE  TRAINERS 


BASEVIEW  NEEDS  GOOD  PEOPLE 
to  install,  train,  and  support  our 
products  in  the  new^per  industry.  We 
are  looking  for  a  self-starter  with  experi- 
etKe  in  newspapers  as  well  as  McKin- 
tosh  systems  and  Quark  XPress.  You 
must  be  a  good  troubleshooter,  willing 
to  travel,  and  understand  newsroom 
operation,  classified  advertising  and/or 
circulation. 

Send  a  resume  and  cover  letter  to  Vickie 
Bair,  Baseview  Products,  Inc.,  538 
North  Division  St.,  Ann  Arbor,  Ml 
48104. 

PUBUSHING  SUPPORT 
SCS,  a  leading  supplier  of  computer 
systems  to  the  newspaper  industry,  is 
expanding  its  installation  and  support  staff . 
We're  looking  (or  someone  experienced 
with  computer  applications  (or  publishing, 
page  layout,  scanning  and  graphics.  The 
position  requires  frequent  interaction  with 
senior  level  customers  and  travel  to  custom¬ 
er  sites  for  system  installation.  Effective 
communication  and  problem  solving  skills 
and  the  ability  to  work  effectively  with 
others  are  a  must.  Candidates  should  hove 
astrong  technical  background(Macintosh, 
MS-Windows,  Unix)  and  the  potential  for 
supervising  others.  Several  years  related 
experience  would  be  helpful.  Salary 
commensurate  with  background  and 
experience. 

Please  send  your  resume  to:  Software 
Consulting  Services,  3162  Bath  Pike, 
Nazareth,  PA  18064.  Attn:  Personnel. 


The  Washington  Post  is  seeking  a  pragmatic  and  seasoned 
market  researcher  with  at  least  five  years  of  management 
experience  preferably  accompanied  by  an  MBA,  to 
manage  a  particularly  busy  section  of  our  Research 
Department. 

This  person  needs  to  be  enthusiastic  about  developing  and 
communicating  actionable  marketing  information.. .must 
have  excellent  written  and  oral  communication  skills.. .and 
have  a  successful  track  record  in; 

-  E)eveloping  both  quantitive  and  qualitative  marketing 
and  media-related  research  projects  -  from  problem  for¬ 
mulation  through  the  writing  and  oral  presentation  of 
concise  final  reports. 

•  Evaluating  research  suppliers,  negotiating  their  contracts 
and  monitoring  their  performance. 

•  Mining  a  variety  of  media  and  marketing  data  bases 
for  information  to  support  advertising  sales. 

Your  responsibilities  would  include: 

-  Managing  several  other  research  professionals. 

•  Developing  and  producing  publications  that  would  graph¬ 
ically  position  media,  demographics  and  product-usage 
potential  for  the  Washington  marketplace. 

•  Handling  a  multitude  of  inquiries  from  advertisers,  agen¬ 
cies  and  The  Post’s  sales  staff. 

-  Serving  as  the  research  liaison  with  Advertising  and 
Promotion  Departments. 

You  would  be  in  a  fast-paced,  stimulating  environment, 
working  with  a  congenial  and  talented  staff  in  downtown 
Washington.  Compensation  includes  an  attractive  base 
salary  and  comprehensive  benefits. 


If  you  have  strong  qualifications  and  are  a  dynamic 
individual  who  would  like  prompt,  confidential 
consideration,  please  send  your  resume  and  salary  history 
to: 

The  Washington  Post 

Attn:  Personnel  Department/CW 
1150  15th  Street,  NW 
Washington,  DC  20071 

The  Washington  Post  is  an  Equal  Employ ment/Affirmative  Action  Employer 


ATTENTION  ADVERTISERS 

Please  note  these  reminders  when  sending  classified  ad  copy: 

-Please  specify  an  exact  classification  within  a  section  of  ads: 
for  instance  He/p  Wanted-Editorial. 

-Be  sure  to  indicate  how  many  times  you  want  it  to  appear,  and 
whether  an  E&P  box  number  is  required. 

Thank  you  for  helping  us  serve  you  better. 

E^P  Classified  Department 


ADMINISTRATIVE 

"One  of  the  best"  weekly  publishers 
in  the  business  now  available.  NYT 
trained,  19  years  experience.  Moti¬ 
vated,  top  performer  ready  for  action. 
Coll  Paul  (407)  952-5119. _ 

The  road  lo  hell  is  thick  with  taxicabs. 

Oliver  Herford 


PUBLISHER  strong  in  marketing, 
revenue  generating,  turnarounds, 
seeks  to  apply  20  years  experience  to 
new  challenge.  Energetic  family 
man  knowledgeable  in  all  aspects  of 
publishing  and  commercial  printing 
seeks  publisher  roll  on  small  to  mid¬ 
size  daily  or  group.  Send  to  Box 
6108,  Editor  &  Publisher. 
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CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING  RATES 


Payment  must  accompany  all  Positions  Wanted  ads. 

Effective  January  1, 1992 


LINE  ADS 

1  week-$7.00  pef  line 

2  weeks-$6. 16  per  line,  per  issue. 

3  weeks-S5.35  per  line,  per  issue. 

4  weeks-S4.60  per  line,  per  issue. 


POSITIONS  WANTED 

1  week-S3.95  per  line 

2  weeks-$3.25  per  line,  per  issue. 

3  weeks-S2.75  per  line,  per  issue, 

4  weeks-  S2.55  per  line,  per  issue. 


Add  S6.50  per  insertion  for  box  service.  Add  S4.25  per  insertion  for  box  service. 
Count  os  on  additional  line  in  copy.  Count  os  an  additional  line  in  copy. 


Count  approximately  34  characters  and  or  spaces  per  line. 
3  lines  minimum.  NO  ABBREVIATIONS. 

Deadline:  Every  Tuesday,  12  noon  (ET)  for  Saturday's  issue. 


DISPLAY  CLASSIFIED 

The  use  of  borders,  boldface,  illustrations,  logos,  etc.,  on  classified  ads  charged 
the  following  rates  per  column  inch,  per  insertion;  1  time.  $85;  2  to  5  times,  $80: 
6  to  12  times.  $75;  13  to  25  times  $70: 26  to  51  times  $65: 52  times,  $60. 

DEADLINE:  8  days  prior  to  publication  date. 
Contract  rates  available  upon  request. 

Box  number  responses  are  mailed  each  day  os  they  are  received. 


Name _ 

Company _ 

Address _ 

City _ 

State _ 

Zip - 

Phone _ 

Classification _ 

Authorized  Signature 
Copy - 


No.  of  Insertions: _ Amount  Enclosed:  $ 


EditorS'Publisher 

1 1  West  19th  street.  Ny,  NY  1001 1 ,  (212)  675-4380,  FAX  (212)  929-1259. 


POSITIONS  WANTED 


_ ADVERTISING _ 

RETAIL  MANAGER/ 
ADVERTISING  DIREaOR 
Due  to  the  downsizing  of  suburban 
weekly  plus  a  change  of  Publisher, 
GOOD  NEWS  is  representing  an  avail¬ 
able  Ad  Director.  She  has  1 8  years  of 
varied  experierKe:  retail  and  classified, 
daily  and  weekly,  and  the  best  trainers 
in  the  business.  Has  both  BA  and  MBA. 
Very  community  minded  and  oriented. 

It  is  important  to  note  that  if  you  hire 
this  candidate,  there  will  be  NO  fee. 
Her  present  employer  has  already  done 
so.  She  has  no  geographical  pref^ence. 

If  you  would  like  more  information, 
please  contact 

GOOD  NEWS 
Suite  245  North 
Alpine  Centre 
Bettendorf,  lA  52722 
(319)  359-4877  FAX  (319)  359-8539 

RETAIL  MANAGER/ 
ADVERTISING  DIREQOR 
Mid-sized  daily  has  decided  to  parti¬ 
cipate  in  an  experiment  -  no  mana¬ 
gers  in  the  od  department.  Because 
of  this,  the  old  nxinager  is  available. 
Supervises  over  30  employees.  The 
paper  has  had  an  eight  percent  gain 
in  revenue  this  year.  He  has  been 
with  his  present  employer  since 
January  of  1990.  Previous  experi¬ 
ence  includes  almost  six  years  with 
Gannett,  four  of  them  as  Classified 
Manoger.  Over  ten  years  of  newspap¬ 
er  experience.  BA,  married.  Looking 
for  a  ploce  to  put  roots. 

It  is  important  to  note  that  if  you  hire 
this  candidate,  there  will  be  NO  fee. 
His  present  employer  has  already 
done  so.  He  has  no  geographical 
preference.  If  you  would  like  more 
information,  please  contact: 

GOOD  NEWS 
Suite  245  North 
Alpine  Centre 
Bettendorf,  lA  52722 
(319)  359-4877 
FAX  (319)  359-8539 

CARTOONIST 

Award-winning,  nationally  syndicated 
Washington,  DC  based  cartoonist  seeks 
FT/PT  position  with  newspaper  or  chain  as 
capital-based  Editorial  Cartoonist.  Will 
work  via  fax  and  Federal  Express.  For 
samples  and  resume  call  (703)  36 1  -5437. 

CIRCULATION 

ALTERNATE  DISTRIBUTION 
MANAGER 

Very  qualified  executive  seeks  posi¬ 
tion  as  manager  of  your  ADS  circula¬ 
tion  department. 

Fifteen  years  newspaper  circulation 
management  experience.  Primary 
strengths  are  bud^ting,  DM  training 
and  managing,  interpersonal 
communication  with  other  depart¬ 
ment  managers,  developing  and 
maintaining  address  database, 
conversion  from  moil  to  carrier, 
recruitment  of  independent 
contractors. 

If  you  are  in  or  ore  ready  to  enter  the 
fast  emerging  field  of  alternative 
delivery  please  respond  to  receive  a 
comprehensive  resume. 

Prefer  mid-size  to  metro  market  in 
the  midwest  or  southeast.  Send  to 
Box  6119,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


CIRCULATION 


CIRCULATION  MANAGEMENT 
Competitively  seasoned  circulator 
with  seven  consecutive  years  of  net 
paid  increases  as  Director.  Up  to 
date  on  A.B.C.,  postal,  alternate 
delivery  and  marketing.  Team  player, 
good  people  skills,  sales  driven  yet 
cost  conscious.  Seeks  challenging 
opportunity  in  area  with  quality  fami¬ 
ly  environment. 

Send  to  Box  6109,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

Circulation  Manager  with  over  1 1 
years  experience  seeking  managerial 
position.  Excellent  track  record.  Box 
6115,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

EDITORIAL 

AWARD-WINNING  writer/editor/ 
manager  heading  south  -  seeks  chal¬ 
lenge.  Hire  the  best.  Box  6104, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

AGGRESSIVE,  AWARD-WINNING 
executive  editor  seeks  opportunity  in 
competitive  market.  Top  references, 
record  of  achievement.  Box  61 22, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

COPY  EDITOR  offers  top  skills,  solid  ethics, 
daily  experience,  ability  to  coach  others. 
Eye  for  detail,  strong  headlines,  sound 
judgment,  former  reporter,  humane  people 
skills.  Call  (206)  224-4408  home  or  (604) 
738-4409  messages. 

HARD  WORKING  features  writer 
seeking  full  time  position.  Two  years 
experience  with  daily  on  part  time 
basis.  Will  relocate.  Send  to  Box 
6100,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

THE  NAME  IS  ARCHER 

1990  degree  in  journalism.  Promising 
sports  writer.  Good  education.  Solid, 
determined,  and  competent.  Some 
experience.  Willing  to  relocate.  Write  or 
call  Michael  Archer,  PO  Box  503, 
Copaigue,  NY  11726.  (516) 

957-0907. 

TOP  EDITOR  at  mid-sized  paper 
seeks  new  challenge.  Strong  on  local 
news,  editorial  pages  and  newsroom 
management.  Send  to  Box  6098, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

TOP  TEN  APSE  sports  columnist  with 
editing  background,  sharp  and  fit, 
seeks  column,  beat  or  editing  position. 
Send  to  Box  6092,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

WEEKLY  EDITOR'S  position  sought  by 
energetic,  experienced  editor/ writer.  Will 
relocate.  (305)  891-2595. 

MAILROOM 

EXPERIENCED  business  journalist 
working  in  Prague  wants  to  cover 
Czech  and/or  East  European  nrarket 
for  US  publications.  Contact  Betsy 
Newberry  at  01 1  -422-843-582. 

PUBLIC  RELATIONS 

10-year  PR  PRO  needs  a  job  in  NJ, 
NY,  PA.  Make  me  on  offer!  I  get 
results.  1 4  years  as  WSJ  editor. 
(609)  448-4894. 
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by  Julia  Duin 


Shop  Talk  at  Thirty 

RELIGION  BEAT  UNPOPULAR  WITH  EDITORS 


RELIGION  USED  TO  be  an  up-and- 
coming  beat  not  so  long  ago  when  the 
likes  of  Pat  Robertson,  J immy  Swag- 
gart,  Jim  and  Tammy  Bakker,  the  Dalai 
Lama,  Pope  John  Paul  II  and  Muslim 
fundamentalists  regularly  graced  our 
pages. 

Editors  looked  long  and  hard  around 
the  country  to  hire  journalists  who  spe¬ 
cialized  in  that  complex  topic.  A  num¬ 
ber  of  us  went  into  the  field,  hoping 
that  religion  reporting  would  be  the 
success  story  of  the  1990s  as  business  re¬ 
porting  had  been  in  the  1980s. 

Instead,  it  has  become  a  Rodney 
Dangerfield  of  beats,  drastically  losing 
ground  on  newspapers  that  used  to  de¬ 
vote  space  and  personnel  to  the  subject. 
Editors  are  sending  out  signals  that  the 
religion  beat  is  peripheral  to  decent 
coverage. 

Since  mid- 1990,  10  major  newspa¬ 
pers — the  St.  Petersburg  Times,  the  Los 
Angeles  Times,  the  Sacramento  Bee,  the 
Seattle  Times,  the  Rocky  Mountain 
News,  the  Arizona  Republic,  the  Miami 


(Formerly  a  religion  writer  for  the 
Houston  Chronicle,  Duin  recently  earned 
a  master’s  degree  in  religion.  This  article 
originally  appeared  in  the  Septem¬ 
ber/October  RNA  newsletter  and  is 
reprinted  with  permission.) 
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Herald,  the  St.  Louis  Post'Dispatch,  the 
Philadelphia  Inquirer  and  the  San  Jose 
Mercuij'News — have  had  openings  on 
their  religion  beats. 

These  are  good  papers.  They  all  have 
filled  the  posts  (some  with  part-time 
people)  from  within.  To  be  fair,  some 
editors  consider  the  beat  a  plum  assign¬ 
ment  they  wish  to  award  to  an  insider. 
Others  treat  religion  as  a  beat  not 
worth  hiring  a  specialty  writer  for  —  it 


is  a  beat  “anyone”  can  do.  It  is  a  news 
beat  that  gets  misplaced  in  the  features 
section  even  though  it  should  be  on  the 
news  side  with  education,  the  environ¬ 
ment,  the  military,  and  medicine. 

This  is  not  a  promising  outlook  for 
religion  writers  who  want  to  transfer  to 
other  papers  or  —  such  as  1  myself  — 
want  to  re-enter  the  field  after  getting  a 
graduate  degree. 

We  cannot  totally  blame  the  down- 
scaling  of  the  beat  on  the  economy  or 
the  fact  that  our  industry  is  on  the 
ropes.  The  Religion  Newswriters  Asso¬ 
ciation,  an  organization  that  works  to 
advance  the  standards  of  religion  re¬ 
porting  in  the  secular  press,  has  argued 
for  years  that  religion  is  a  specialty  beat 
that  demands  a  journalist  with  some 
expertise  to  cover  it. 

But  who  is  listening? 

Not  the  Arizona  Republic.  Their  for¬ 
mer  religion  writer,  Kim  Sue  Lia 
Perkes,  had  an  award-winning  religion 
section  before  she  left  the  beat  to  cover 
Arizona  politics.  The  section  now  is  a 
shadow  of  its  former  self. 

When  I  talked  to  a  top  editor  there, 
he  implied  that  economics  was  not  a 
problem  but  he  wanted  to  hire  someone 
in  graphics  before  tackling  religion. 

When  I  called  him  a  few  months  lat¬ 
er,  none  of  my  calls  were  returned  until 
finally  another  editor  informed  me  they 


had  no  intention  of  hiring  a  religion 
writer  any  time  soon. 

The  Oregonian,  the  Northwest’s 
largest  newspaper,  is  similarly  discour¬ 
aging.  When  I  told  some  editors  last 
December  that  Billy  Graham  was  hav¬ 
ing  a  crusade  there  in  September  1992, 
and  wouldn’t  it  be  nice  if  they  had  a 
full-time  religion  writer,  they  admitted 
their  religion  coverage  was  shoddy  but 
said  that  hiring  a  religion  writer  “was 


not  a  priority.”  They  gave  excellent 
coverage  to  Graham  when  the  time 
came  but  they  have  more  than  300  peo¬ 
ple  in  editorial.  Isn’t  there  room  for  one 
religion  writer? 

There  is  a  saying  that  people  spend 
millions  on  sports  but  billions  on  reli¬ 
gion.  That  sentiment  is  not  reflected  in 
the  nation’s  newsrooms,  which  have 
plenty  of  sportswriters  but  lack  religion 
writers. 

Of  1,586  dailies  in  the  United  States, 
less  than  50  have  a  full-time  religion 
writer.  Only  two  newspapers  in  the 
country  employ  two  full-time  religion 
writers. 

Every  newspaper  should  have  some¬ 
one  who  covers  religion,  and  larger 
dailies  should  have  at  least  two.  Of 
course,  this  is  not  happening.  The  two 
mega-newsweeklies.  Time  and  NewS' 
week,  allow  very  little  space  for  reli¬ 
gion.  Cable  News  Network,  which  sits 
in  one  of  the  country’s  most  religiously 
vibrant  cities,  does  not  cover  it  at  all. 

Why  is  this?  Is  it  because  there  is  no 
money  to  be  earned  in  running  religion 
news?  That  is  not  true. 

Religion  news  is  a  moneymaker.  It 
pays  for  itself.  For  example,  when  the 
20,000-circulation  Vacaville  Reporter 
created  a  Saturday  religion  section 


(See  Shop  Talk  on  page  42) 


Of  1,586  dailies  in  the  United  States,  less  than  50 
have  a  full-time  religion  writer.  Only  two  newspapers 
in  the  country  employ  two  full-time  religion  writers. 
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